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Speak, History, Hho are life’s Gictors ? 
Uneoll thy log amals and say. . . - 


and poets down to earth and make them into laws for the government of the nations 
as one family. The world was his country because he was the son of a democracy. 
Tn it he learned that universal spiritual principles are for the conduct of the common affairs of 
all the races of men. In him religion became politics, and the aspirations of holy men of old 
became the promises and deeds of governors. Ideals are the only lasting facts in life, he told 
us, and we believe it now in the legislative assembly. Delay in the larger consummation does 
not dishearten us, for we remember history. In the days preceding our own constitutional 
American state, the principle of freedom in democracy withstood the vicissitudes due to mis- 
understanding, doubt, and fear, that lasted for a season, and in our day the world will also over- 
come in due time, if we faint not, the lack of faith with which the minds of many people have 
been darkened. For men must live by faith and freedom, and the love of their fellows in devoted 
service. 
: Already we accept a different world from that of 1914. Five great things are ours, and we 
owe them to the self-sacrifice of nations and the interpretation of the sacrifice by the mind of 
~ Woodrow Wilson. What once were visions are becoming facts: First, people are prior and 
superior to all states. They are supreme. People are creators, and not creatures. All author- 
ity and power come from the people, under God. Second, all men and all nations are equal in 
rights and opportunities. Small nations stand on a level with large nations and backward 
people with advanced people in determining their own destiny. Third, nations are reorganizing 
their relations with one another on a basis not of suspicion for war but of mutual trust for peace. 
Militarism is accursed, and by our moral hand it dies. Fourth, in his daily labor, a man is a 
‘man. One is not master, and the other servant. The economic and the moral law alike dictate. 
the imperative doctrine that men‘ at their tasks as in their churches are brethren. Fifth, and 
crowning all of it, is religion, the earnest application of the principle called Christian to every 
relationship of humankind. Religion declares the new birth of democracy, which shall cover 
the whole earth as the waters cover the sea. 


As these things live, so lives Woodrow Wilson. Aa: D. 


Werner WILSON was the first statesman of the ages to bring the dreams of seers 
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BOSTON, FEBRUARY 7, 1924 


Dangers Encompass Us 


URMURS WENT ROUND THE ROOM when 
Bishop Charles H. Brent said the other day 
to a meeting of the Province of New York State 
and New Jersey that the time has come for the 
Episcopal Church to take a hand in politics. He 
specially noted such questions as this country’s 
world relations. Editors at once took up the 
“danger” of such a “grievous departure” from the 
“true spiritual way” of the churches of the land, 
and inquired gravely about the democratic doc- 
trine of separation of church and state. Does this 
not mean, they said, that we must have the separa- 
tion of religion and politics? 

Of course not. The bishop is right. It is a 
historic fact that religion has always been active 
in politics, because every great political establish- 
ment has been influenced, if indeed it has not been 
dominated, by religious motives and ideas. Tor 
what is the state? Here is what Lionel Curtis says: 
“It is only sa far as citizens are willing to sacrifice 
themselves that states can exist. . . . Compact 
is no more the basis of the state than settlements 
of property are the basis of marriage. ... The 
ultimate bond is sacramental, or, to use the words 
of President Lincoln, is of the nature of dedication. 


. States are united not by self-interest, but by - 


moral ideas.” Plainly, the state is a spiritual insti- 
tution. Our courts say this is a Christian nation. 

In the beginning, the people believed the head 
of the state was invested with divine authority, 
because he was conceived as God’s own spokesman. 
Mahomet, David,—in our time the Czar, the 
Kaiser, even the King of England,—in turn have 
been regarded as superhuman agents of divine wis- 
dom. This idea of authority in religion always 
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leads to monarchy in the state. The change from 
the old order to the new, from autocracy to democ- 
racy, came when men said no human being can 
claim infallible wisdom. Men said all members of 
the state must be heard, and the authority of their 
ideas, whether they be of God or not, that is, 
whether they be true or not, must be determined 
by the will, that is, the majority vote of all the 
people in the state. That is where we are to-day. 

The change did not leave God out, but it brought 
intelligence in. 
Democracy is more spiritual than monarchy. No 
world leader to-day in any government claims 
divine right for himself. Not only God, but all 
of us are tired of kings, infallible and autocratic. 

The religious motive determined all obedience 
to the older states and their monarchs. Bishop 
Brent’s remark means that the religious motive 
must determine the legislation for the democratic 
states and their people. In fact, the religious 
motive does largely determine what shall be the law 
of the land. For examples, prohibition, anti- 
slavery, woman suffrage, and now the driving of 
evolution out of the schools in certain States,— 
every one of these causes had its origin in and 
its power from religious people, or, if you please, 
from the churches. The religious motive is still 
supreme, because the state is a religious institu- 
tion. If it were a merely economic or business 
organization, who would give his life for the state? 
The patriot is still willing and ready to die for 
his country. No one can-:change the dominance of 
religion in political life. 

What can we do? We can improve the religious 
ideas which are bound to get into the statutes. 
Take our world relations, for instance. The rea- 
son we are not doing our duty is simply that our 
miscalled Christian religion has been nationalistic 
and sectarian instead of universal and catholic. 
We talk as being of this denomination or that, and - 
of this country or that. We are little, segregated, 
especially in our minds. Or take the likelihood of 
evolution being swept out of our school system. 
Why can that happen? Because millions of reli- 
gious people want it to happen. They go with their 
inmost spiritual convictions and beat against the 
doors of school boards and legislatures. Can we 
stop them? The only way we can overcome evil 
politics is by means of good politics; and chiefly 
the way to make good politics is to be well grounded 
in true religious ideas, and to set them in open 
field against the false kind. That is why we are 
always ; saying that we are recreant and unpatriotic, 
sometimes almost to the point of passive treason, 
when we permit, without any action at all, the 
militant and effectual voting strength of wrong- 
headed but honest-hearted people to drag down our 
freedom and our spiritual integrity as they are now 
doing or attempting to do in every part of our 
country. 

After a meeting which heard about the dangers 
that encompass us, one of our eminent Unitarian 
laymen said the other day: “This is our oppor- — 
tunity. As the Unitarian Church was born out of 
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martyrdom and sacrifice for a great principle, so 
now again it is time for us to give ourselves heart 
and soul to our religion and our country, and I 
believe the people are ready.” He was speaking 
exactly the same idea that. Bishop Brent was speak- 
ing. Religion only does its duty when it makes 
the law of God the law of the land. That is a very 
practical, difficult obligation. To fulfill it we must 
first dedicate ourselves devoutly in the temple and 
then help to legislate in the Assembly and the Con- 
gress. It is our peculiar duty to make our religion 
count in politics, because we are among the people 
whose religion is honestly free from authority, and 
only this kind of religion is suited to make a democ- 
racy survive. 


Please Write To-day 


I like postmen. 
Their weather-beaten faces, when they grow old; 
Their a eh eae 


They are wise, these men of letters— 
Graduates of the eo of A ee 


fdney are the aaa eee of our ~ eas 
Though they may not realize it. 


ND AS MUCH we say for the pallid clerks in 

. the lighted hives—hundreds of bagfuls and 
millions of pieces of mail, back there in the feverish 
press of the cases and racks and tables. The post- 
office. Theirs is the less favored part, it may be. 
At any rate, the poet sings not of them, who are 
the very stay and support of the carriers. They 
all get such little pay. Young men can earn more 
now in ditches; they want no postal jobs. So when 
the service seems laggard, and maybe the raiment 
of the postman looks worn and unsuited to a 
responsible agent of the richest government in. the 
world, think of the lives they live. These men ask 
for a living wage for a family of four. They do 
not getitnow. They carefully figure $1,600 a year 
as a minimum and $2,400 a year as a maximum. 
No one who knows living costs disputes the con- 
servative estimate. A bill is going before the Con- 


- gress in a few days to give these good men enough 


for the food, clothing, and shelter that their fami- 
lies need, and that their work deserves. Will you 
write now to your Congressman, and your Senator, 
and speak a good word for these men,— 

They make so few mistakes, 


Byen when the writing seems to have been done 
With a whisk. 


I like postmen .. . carriers and clerks. 


The Coming Crisis 


ONFIRMING WHAT WE HAVE SAID about 

the Fosdick case, our neighbor, the Presby- 
terian, of Philadelphia, remarks in its issue of 
January 31 that the failure to condemn his preach- 
ing means that the Presbyterian Church will be 
“confronted with a grave crisis” if the presbytery 
of New York adopts the report of the special com- 
mittee. “It would mean that one of the presby- 
teries of the church has sanctioned teaching that 
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contravenes the Confession of Faith. . . . There is 
no reason to doubt that this will be done, and that 
the majority of the presbytery will agree with the 
findings of the committee. This will make it cer- 
tain that the General Assembly of 1924 will be 
an epoch-making Assembly.” The report of the 
action of the presbytery will probably reach our 
readers before this paper is published. 


An Orthodox Declaration 


g3 MOST ENLIGHTENED journal published 
in the orthodox churches is the Christian Century. 
On social questions it is in the forefront in America; 
in matters of doctrine it goes as far as it can and 
yet remain with the evangelical bounds. It is for- 
ever almost saying something. On the great issue 
of fundamentalism it has printed little or nothing 
of real significance up till the new year. It is true 
it has not pooh-poohed the whole thing, like our 
neighbor, the Congregationalist, which believes, it 
seems, that all we need is love without light in 
religion, but it has faltered just before the great 
word came. Now it is all changed. In the issue 
of January 3 the Century says in an editorial broad- 
side that there are two religions calling themselves 
Christian,—one fundamentalist, the other modernist 
or liberal. Please note, however, that in the follow- 
ing quotation the editor does not commit himself, 
though the reader will fairly infer he is liberal. 
You see, the editorial reports the two sides in the 
fashion of so-called evangelical dialectics, so that 
if any one cries, ‘‘Heresy!”’ the editor can say, ‘‘How 
come?” ‘There is nothing guilty. But here is what 
he says: 

“Two worlds have crashed, the world of tradition 
and the world of modernism. One is scholastic, 
static, authoritarian, individualistic; the other is 
vital, dynamic, free, social. There is a clash here 
as profound and as grim as that between Christianity 
and Confucianism. Amiable words cannot hide the 
differences. ‘Blest be the tie’ may be sung until 
doomsday but it cannot bind these two worlds 
together. The God of the fundamentalist is one 
God; the God of the modernist is another. The 
Christ of the fyndamentalist is one Christ; the 
Christ of modernism is another. The Bible of the 
fundamentalist is one Bible; the Bible of modernism 
is another. The church, the kingdom, the salvation, 
the consummation of all things—these are one 
thing to fundamentalists and another thing to 
modernists. Which God is the Christian God, 
which Christ is the Christian Christ, which Bible 
is the Christian Bible, which church, which kingdom, 
which salvation, which consummation are the 
Christian church, the Christian kingdom, the Chris- 
tian salvation, the Christian consummation? The 
future will tell.” Interruption: If, dear cotem- 
porary, you are timorous or doubtful about it, let 
Tue Recister tell at once. Which, you ask? The 
answer is, the modernist.) “But that the issue is 
clear that the inherent incompatibility of the two 
worlds has passed the stage of mutual tolerance 
is a fact concerning which there hardly seems room 
for any one to doubt.” 
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Europe’s Reduced Scale of Living 


Every individual feels the cost of the war 


Sorra, January 8. 


NE OF THE MOST SIGNIFICANT 

-human things about this period long 
after the war is the reduced scale of liy- 
ing among all the nations that took part 
in the war. The effects of this backward 
step are perceptible even in America, 
among the people who the most lightly 
felt the burden of the conflict. In Eu- 
rope there is not a nation that is not 
feeling in its bone and marrow the effects 
of the great cataclysm. Every country 
that took part in the war has reduced its 
standards perceptibly. The defeated coun- 
tries have so far receded from their man- 
ner and scale of living before the war that 
their peoples seem to have lost at least a 
century of achieved progress. From the 
Rhine to the Ourals, nations are skimping, 
scraping, and forcing their resources to 
make both ends meet, and the ends sel- 
dom meet. 

How do the reparations imposed by 
various treaties affect individual lives? 
The exact ratio between reparation pay- 
ments and individual nourishment and 
personal privation affecting millions of 
souls is hard to determine. It is hard to 
determine even approximately, because 
there is no nation that is paying its repara- 
tions; no nation, that is to say, except Bul- 
garia. As the Bulgarian Premier, Prof. 
Alexander Tsankoff, pointed out to me 
the other day, Bulgaria is the only na- 
tion whose payment of its obligations is 
neyer under dispute. It is not disputed, 
because it is paid promptly, in French 
frances, the moment it is due. But the 
other debtor nations all have made some 
sort of payment on reparations account. 
Those payments have been made at a 
crushing individual cost. Governments 
pay but individuals suffer. 


EVERY CITIZEN of every defeated 
power is separating his ratio of the na- 
tional debt from his mouthful of bread 
On every pinch of salt he takes, he adds 
a share of the national burden in the 
form of a bit of revenue to the govern- 
ment, to be paid into the reparations ac- 
count. On every match he strikes, he 
pays another part of that burden. On 
every piece of fish he eats, he adds an- 
other part of the general burden of taxa- 
tion. The salt gabelle, the tax on matches, 
the impost on food are no new thing in 
the life of the Huropean individual. But 
salt, like matches, is now a government 
monopoly. The price of both articles has 
doubled and tripled, even taking into ac- 
count the depreciated values of the va- 
rious currencies. Matches are only is: 
sued by the ministries of finance, and the 
rise in the price of the article is only 
equaled by the depreciation in its quality. 
It costs the consumer six or seven times 
as much, in point of the purchasing power 
of money, to light a fire nowadays as it 
did ten years ago. 


S. I. TONJOROFF 


There was a time, not so far back as 
a decade and a year, when the German 
workman fared sumptuously, under the 
fostering care of a paternal system that 
realized that no work of either peace or 
war could be satisfactorily accomplished 
with shrunken muscles and wobbly bones. 
The undernourished child in Germany ten 
years ago was a rare sight. The nour- 
ished child under the new order of things 
is as rare. The American visitor, as he 
walks from the ship to the street at Ham- 
burg, to take a carriage to his hotel, sees 
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PROF. ALEXANDER TSANKOFF, PRE- 
MIER OF BULGARIA 


a multitude of wan, thin, half-starved 
youngsters with unsteady hands held out 
for charity, that gives him a revelation of 
the state of Europe. 

The demoralization of Russia, of course, 
is beyond conception. Bven in its heyday 
of Czarist domination, Russia was more 
or less of a poorhouse. To-day, thanks to 
the outcome of the great experiment of 
brotherly love and equality which the So- 
viets have ruthlessly carried out, Russia 
is a charnel-house. The abysmal lowering 
of the standard of living north and east 
of the Vistula is not the outcome of the 
Great War. It is the result of an incident 
of that struggle which surpasses in poign- 
ant misery to the human race the direct 
consequences of it. 

In the essential item of food to sustain 
life, the improvement of conditions is 
plainly perceptible as one goes from North- 
west to Southeast. Hven poor Austria, re- 
duced from an empire to a suburb, is vis- 


ibly better off than Germany. The ob- . 


server can easily see, if he keeps his 


eyes half open, that the Austrian people 
are not hungry—at least, not ravenously 
so. There is much more food for. the 
average man and woman in Vienna than 
there is in Berlin. But there is no ap- 
pearance of full feeding until one crosses 
the Hungarian border. Hungary is a 
wheat and meat producing country. Con- 
sequently its people, despite their unques- 
tionably hard straits, have food to eat. 
Hungary’s southern neighbor, Jugoslavia, 
shows an improvement on conditions as 
compared with Hungary. As in Budapest, 
so in Belgrade, bread is sold by the slice 
in restaurants—about the equivalent of a 
cent to the slice. That is a rude reminder 
of the fact that war is no respecter of per- 
sons, that in its aftermath it makes no dis- 
tinction between the’ yictor and the de- 
feated. But in Jugoslavia food and drink 
are cheaper and more plentiful than in 
Hungary. All through Jugoslavia, in the 
summer and autumn, one sees plenty of 
meat on the hoof on the rolling plains, 
and plenty of drink on the branch in the 
burdened vineyards, for Jugoslavia, like 
Austria and Hungary, believes that wine 
is good to drink, in moderate quantities, be 
it observed. 2 j 


JUGOSLAVIA’S northeastern neighbor, 
Roumania, is well fed, despite the com- 
mercial crisis through which she is pass- 
ing as a result of her augmentation from 
a parish to an empire. There may be 
financial troubles in Roumania, but to 
the average Roumanian life is less ex- 
pensive, and fairly good food more plenti- 
ful than even in Serbia. Living in Rou- 
mania is more nearly normal, thanks to 
the practical prohibition of the export of 
food and various other government meas- 
ures, than any other country that figured 
in the war, with the possible exception of 
France. ‘ 

As one crosses the Danube, say from 
Kalafat, a clean little modern town, to the 
Bulgarian port of Vidin, one leaves the 
victors behind him and again joins the 
defeated. But Bulgaria, like Hungary, is 
a food producer. Therefore her people are 
well fed. But the expedients by which 
the Bulgarian people, less than five mil- 
lions, are enabled to pay their reparations 
and restitutions of about five billion gold 
frances at each period when they are due, 
and pay them in full, are apparent on 
every hand. Before the war, Sofia was a 
modern Huropean town, as compared, for 
instance, with Belgrade, which still wears 
an unmistakably Oriental look despite an 
imperial building program which is being 
rapidly carried out to completion. 

Sofia is a fair index of the condition in 
which the whole of Bulgaria finds itself 
after the war. The entire Bulgarian na- 
tion is taxed to the point of a breakdown 
of their power to work and pay. The 
life of the average citizen is a struggle to 

(Continued on page 143) 
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_ What is Religious Liberalism? 


From the viewpoint of a well-known magazine writer 


[Republished, 


YOUNG REPORTER in our town 

was sent to “cover” a Salvation Army 

meeting, back in the days when the Sal- 
vation Army was a novel institution. 

He was one of the most ardent young 
journalists I ever knew; he sat through- 
out the meeting absorbing the strange at- 
mosphere and secretly making notes. A 
great human interest story was piling up 
in his mind. 

At last sinners were called to the 
mourners’ bench; they went forward in 
considerable numbers. Workers scattered 
throughout the audience to persuade the 
backward ones in the seats to “make the 
step.” One of these workers came to the 
reporter and bending over, said in tense 
tones : d 

“Brother, are you saved?” 

“Please! Please!” responded the young, 
man, “Don’t bother me. I’m only a re- 
porter getting a story.” 

It is in this offside fashion that this 
writer would discuss what is called lib- 
eralism in our present-day churches. As 
a magazine writer my work has taken me 
very close, within recent months, to men 
on both sides in the tremendous contro- 
vyersy between fundamentalism and lib- 
eralism in the Protestant churches. As a 
man in the street, so to speak, I have ob- 
served the controversialists and have, I 
believe, impartially observed their opin- 
ions. 

Within the past year I have personally, 
and in long and careful talks, inter- 
viewed fourteen of the most eminent Prot- 
estant clergymen in the United States. 
One of these was John Roach Straton, one 
of the heads of the fundamentalist move- 
ment in this country; another was Harry 
Hmerson Fosdick, one of the brilliant 
jleaders in the liberal movement. I have put 
to each one of these church leaders a ques- 
tion which is of supreme importance when 
one considers the nature of the division 
that has taken place in the churches over 
fundamentalism. Each man answered the 
question without knowing that it had been 
‘put to the others. The question is this: 

“Have you ever been converted?” 

Wight men had been “converted”; six 
had not. 

The eight men are all stanch funda- 
mentalists; the six are liberals. 

The eight “converted” clergymen lay 
little emphasis on social programs, or the 
betterment of humanity through human in- 
stitutions; their idea is that if you can 
get the hearts of men and women set 
right, then human institutions and sys- 
tems controlled by right-hearted men and 
women will work no hardship or injus- 
tice or suffering on any human beings. 
The clergymen who have not been “con- 
verted” direct most of their efforts to bet- 
tering human institutions, and seeking for 
social justice. Fr : 

The dividing line between the two sets 
of men is as definite as the Grand Canyon. 
} The clergyman who has been “con- 
1 verted” believes that the world will be 


WILLIAM G. SHEPHERD 
by permission, from McNaught’s Monthly 


wicked and full of suffering, no matter 
how desperately human beings may try to 
improve their human institutions, until 
the mystic power of the Almighty works 
on the hearts of men and changes them, 
through “conversion.” The clergyman who 
has not been “converted” believes, I ob- 
serve, that the minds and not the hearts of 
men should be his targets. 

“To make the appeal to the mind and, 
through the mind, to reach the heart is 
what I try to do,” said one of the most 
brilliant of the liberals in one of our talks. 

When I used the word “converted” with 
some of these clergymen I brought forth 
a smile. It does sound like a Salvation 
Army term, I agree. 

But when I mentioned “conversion” in 
the sense in which it was used by William 
James in his “Variety of Religious Expe- 
riences’—a complete turning about of 
man’s mind, a psychological experience 
which involves also an inexplicable mysti- 
cism, certain of these gentlemen admitted 
that they had not passed through that ex- 
perience. I found that the clergymen 
who had been ‘converted’ could place 
their fingers on the very instant in their 
lives, could almost identify by the clock, 
the very moment in their existence when, 
passing through an almost overwhelming 
psychological and spiritual experience, 
they had decided to accept faith in God 
and in the Bible and to live thereafter by 
this faith. : 

With the other clergymen it was very 
different. 

“Well, I never was what you might call 
wicked’’—so runs the chorus of: their re- 
sponses. “I never lost my moral footing. 
I was never an out-and-out sinner. The 
call to the ministry did not come to me 
suddenly ; I always, somehow, knew I was 
going to go into the ministry.” Very often 
I heard, “Why, my father was a minister 
and I naturally followed in his footsteps.” 

Your “converted” man believes in the 
supernatural; to him, as William: James 
explains, “conversion” comes as a new 
birth, a supernatural experience; he is a 
twice-born man. He can accept anything 
which he believes to be of divine origin or 
revelation, by faith. 

Your man who has not been “converted” 
approaches his religion by mental proc- 
esses. Supernaturalism confuses him; 
he has faith in what seem to him to be 
natural things—in human nature, in 
human institutions, in everything that he 
can mentally apprehend. 

Now the aims of these two classes of 
men in the churches—converted and un- 
conyerted—are identical. 

They are all striving for the salvation 
of men. One side hammers away at the 
doors of our hearts; the other pounds 
away at the portals of our brains. ¢ 

They both cry to us: “Open the door 
and let Him in.” ; 

The “converted” man—the fundamental- 
ist—invites us to a mystic experience; the 
liberal inyites us to a mental experience. 
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And right at this point comes the tear- 
ing-to-pieces of the Bible and the tug-of- 
war over points in creeds—the Virgin 
Birth and other bruited questions. 

Your converted fundamentalist does not 
even attempt to explain the Bible; he does 
not attempt to explain Christ. In fact, he 
attempts to explain nothing, in regard to 
his religion. 

Your liberal finds it necessary to explain 
everything that can possibly be explained ; 
he must make his religion and his creed 
and his Bible rational so that they can be 
grasped by processes of the mind rather 
than by efforts of the emotions. 

Your fundamentalist complains that the 
liberal ignores or contradicts everything 
in. the Bible that might seem to outrage 
cold reason. 

Your liberal replies that the funda- 
mentalist unreasoningly accepts state- 
ments of creed and doctrine. 

Maybe we Americans need both meth- 
ods; maybe the church needs both meth- 
ods. It may be that some of us can 
apprehend religion only through various 
mental processes and that others must 
rely on the single emotional process of 
conversion for our spiritual experiences. 

To have no spiritual experiences of any 
sort, no exercise or use of that part of 
us which both the fundamentalists and 
the liberals call soul, is a blighting thing. 
The men on both sides declare they are 
trying to prove this fact to the world. 

Both sides are trying to bring our souls 
into action in our daily lives. Maybe it 
is necessary for one side to speak to 
some of us in terms of “conversion” and 
for the other side to use terms of mental 
processes. I do not know. 

I cannot find, on either side, that one 
man can be in favor of both methods. He 
stands firmly by one method and op- 
poses the other with all his power. 

Hence the struggle of to-day within the 
Protestant churches. 


The Book of Beauty 
CLARIBEL WEEKS AVERY 


The morning sky’s a tinted sheet 
That Beauty writes upon. 

She dips her pen in rosy dye 
And writes across the dawn. 


What witching song, what wonder tales 
The leaves of noon unfold! 

What fantasies of sun and shade 
She writes with pen of gold! 


The evening’ page is lavender 
That turns to midnight blue; 

There Beauty writes her latest line 
In silver-shimmering dew. 


The twilight deepens into black 
As dying woodfire chars— 
Before she shuts her folio, 
She signs her name in stars. 
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A Sermon by a Successful Politician 


“The Relation of the Church to Citizenship” 


BOUT THREE HUNDRED years ago 
Sir- Robert Phillips, addressing the 
House of Commons in defense of free- 
dom of speech, said: “I read of a custom 
among the old Romans that once every 
year they had a solemn feast for their 
slaves, at which they had liberty without 
exception to speak each what they would, 
and thereby to relieve their afflicted minds, 
which being finished, they severally re- 
turned to their former servitude.” In ac- 
eordance with this old Roman practice, 
the Unitarian churches of the land have 
come to set aside one Sunday in the year 
when the laymen may ease their afflicted 
minds and say what they will, and then 
severally return to their former servitude. 
In that spirit I wish this morning to 
address myself to a phase of religion 


which, in my judgment, does not always 


receive from the clergymen of the land 
that attention which it merits, and I find 
my warrant for this belief in the pas- 
sage of Scripture that were I a genuine 
clergyman I should cite as my text: “Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all 
thy mind. This is the first and great 
commandment. And the second is like 
unto it, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself. On these two commandments 
hang all the law and the prophets.” 

The first of these commandments, which 
is called the great commandment, is the 
concern of those men among us who con- 
secrate their lives to the ministry. Yet 
even they may not overlook the second of 
the commandments, and the laymen of 

- the church may with warrant, I believe, 
give it their attention. “Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself.” This duality 
of religion, if I may so call it, appears 
in other relations. We voiced it, I imag- 
ine without giving it a thought, when we 
recited the Lord’s Prayer: “Thy kingdom 
come on earth as it is in heaven.” “Thy 
kingdom come on earth as it is in heaven.” 
Through many centuries of the Christian 
religion this was construed as a prayer 
that the kingdom which we foresee be- 
yond the tomb shall prevail here. It was 
thought that the chief purpose of reli- 
gion was to establish on earth the same 
eonditions to which the Christian looks 
forward. Within the last two or three 
generations a different conception of the 
meaning of the prayer has come to pre- 
vail, and we are generally admitting that 
the kingdom of God on earth concerns 
human relations, what we call society. 
We embody that in the simple, brief creed 
of the Unitarian Church; “In the love of 
the truth and in the spirit of Jesus Christ, 
we unite for the worship of God and the 
service of man.” 

From the beginnings of history this du- 
ality has appeared in the relations of 
church and state. In ancient times the 
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church was a function of the state. In 
medieval times the state was a function of 
the church. In modern times neither is 
a function of the other, and yet the two 
stand side by side and are so closely re- 
lated that no thinking man will dare at- 
tempt division. This responds to the old- 
est of instincts in the human heart. Take 
down your Plutarch, written more than 
eighteen centuries ago, and see what he 
said: “Methinks a man should no sooner 
found a city built in the air, without any 
ground to rest upon, than that any com- 
monwealth altogether void of religion 
should be either first established or after- 
ward preserved and maintained in that 
estate. For it is this that contains and 
holds together all human society and is its 
main prop and stay.” 

Every generation has instinctively car- 
ried out in its own fashion that principle, 
realizing that of human society itself, re- 
ligion is the main prop and stay. Our 
fathers felt this so keenly that even after 
the Protestant Reformation the Puritans 
embodied the idea in its utmost strictness 
in their laws and their lives. Through- 
out the first century of the Colonies, and 
notably in New England, the church ruled 
the town meeting. The laws of the town 
were those of the church. The statute 
book of town and colony was the Bible. 
Not until the middle of the eighteenth 
century did this severity of interpretation 
begin to relax. Indeed, as late as the 
War of 1812, in the town from which I 
come, Waltham, in Massachusetts, a part 
of Watertown, one of the very first off- 
shoots of the Colony of Boston, the parson 
of the church on a day designated for 
thanksgiving because of the close of the 
war preached a sermon in which he bit- 
terly denounced its authors, whereupon a 
town meeting was called in order to 
hoist him by his own petard and get him 
out of the pulpit. 

A few years later this control of the 
community by the church rapidly waned. 
The development of new sects divided the 
communities and made a continuance of 
the old relations impossible. And so now 


during a hundred years we have gradu- 
ally, so far as any official relations go, 
separated the church and the state, sep- 
arated religion and citizenship. Never- 
theless, if I have proved my point, I have 
brought to your notice the fact that there 
must still be a continuance of relations. 
To put it in the phrase of the day, polities 
should be preached in the pulpit. I mean 
the highest form of politics, the science of 
government, and I mean nothing in the 
way of partisanship or the contentions 
of groups and factions. ‘Those are far 
from my mind. What I am thinking of 
is that wider scope ‘of citizenship which 
concerns itself with the laws by which it 
is governed. Here too I have not in mind 
,alone the written laws, the statutes. They 
are simply the verbal expression, the for- 
mulation, of a small part of that great 
body of laws which civilization has 
erected for its safety. 

The whole thing may be comprised in 
one word, morality. Morality usually 
brings to our mind personal conduct for 
personal needs, personal advantages, but 
it is much more than that. Would you 
know what I mean, go to some law library 
and there take down a dusty volume with 
the calfskin flaking off,—for it is more 
than a hundred years old, this volume of 
the Massachusetts reports,—and read the 
opinion of a great jurist, Theophilus Par- 
sons, one of the great jurists of American 
history. It is in the case of Barnes 
against the First Parish in Falmouth 
where you may find that Chief Justice 
Parsons sets forth his conception of the 
purpose of preaching. “The object of 
public religious instruction,” he says, “is 
to teach, and to enforce by suitable argu-, 
ment, the practice of a system of correct 
morals among the people, and to form and 
cultivate reasonable and just habits and 
manners; by which every man’s person _ 
and property are protected from outrage, 
and his personal and social enjoyments 
promoted and multiplied. From these 
effects every man derives the most im- 
portant benefits; and whether he be or be 
not an auditor of any public teacher, he 
receives more solid and permanent ad- 
vantages from this public instruction than 
the administration of justice in courts of 
law can give him.” 

Observe that the Chief Justice of the 
highest court of his State has reached 
the deliberate conclusion that the great 
work with which he was concerned, the 
administration of justice in the courts of 
law, was of less consequence to men than 
religious instruction, because religious in- 
struction promoted a system of morals 
and correct habits and manners. You 
may think at first blush that this is far 
subordinate to what you have thought of 
as the purpose of preaching and the main- 
tenance of church worship, but let me 
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try to make clear to you why his con- 
ception of the purpose of preaching was, 
as far as it went, correct. 

To understanaé it you must recall that 
word “morality” comes from the same root 
as that of the Latin word mores, and that 
the mores of a people may be thought of 
as the customs and habits and fashions 
and manners which govern the daily life 
of a people. There rules, for the most 
part unwritten, dominate us to an extent 
that we seldom realize. From the moment 
we leave our chambers in the morning 
until we return at night we are uncon- 


-sciously controlled by the mores, the mo- 


man pass him on the right side. 


rality of the time. This extends from the 
most insignificant to the greatest details 
of life. We have passed our childhood 
learning these mores. We have broken 
every one of the laws and been censured 
or punished as children, but they have 
been explained to us until we have. come 
to adopt them as the natural and un- 
thought-of guides of our existence. 


-F 


Take some of the simple things, for 
instance, the use of the knife and the fork 
at the table, one of the mores that has 
distinetly changed since the days of Queen 
Elizabeth, who put her hand in the pot 
and took out the meat. We don garments 
that are governed by the unwritten laws. 
We go out on the street, and meeting a 
Note 
that endless stream of automobiles, for 
example, going up and down 16th Street. 
Did you ever think how completely every 
man there relies on the observance of law 
by every other man? Were it not the case, 
if men driving an automobile should at 
their own sweet will go on the left-hand 
side or the right, there would be endless 
confusion, great injury, much suffering. 
We have found this out by hard experi- 
ence. We have learned that our safety, 
our happiness, our very lives depend upon 
complying with that great body of the 


-laws of conduct which constitutes civiliza- 


af 


tion. - 

Is it any wonder, then, that morality 
has been conceived through all the ages as 
one of the great functions of the church, 
that it has been instinctively preached 
that the church should inculcate through 
religious instruction the observance of 
law? As I suggested, the emphasis, so 
far as preaching went, through centuries 
was laid upon the perfecting and improy- 
ing of personal conduct for its advantage 
to the individual. Of late this has been 
changed, and in place of that old concep- 
tion of morals and morality there now 
is found a new conception, that the observ- 
ance of the law is not only for my benefit, 
but also for the benefit of my neigh- 
bor, and that if I love my neighbor as my- 
self, if I conform to the second of the 
commandments, one of the two on which 
hang all the law and the prophets,—if 
I conform to the second in this particular 
aspect, I shall approach my duty two- 
fold, my duty as a citizen and my duty as 
an adherent of a Christian church. 

These are times when it seems of par- 
ticular importance to the welfare of so- 
ciety that this shall be emphasized and 
that it shall be preached in every pulpit 
and on every platform. The Great War 
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produced among the body of the people a 
disposition to disregard law, which is most 
ominous,—a disposition to inculcate the 
doctrine that every man may be a law 
unto himself, and that the very existence 
of a state, the existence of that frame- 
work which we call government, is un- 
justifiable, that the mandates of the 
people, acting in their common relation- 
ship, may be safely ignored, and that 
everything shall return to the stage of 
barbarism which we know as the “stone 
age,” when every man judged for himself 
and every man’s hand was raised against 
his neighbor. 

Take a concrete illustration, that which 
rises nowadays in almost every pro- 
tracted conversation, whether it be in 
the home, at the club, or wherever men 
gather,—the Highteenth Amendment. It 
is not my intention to argue the merits 
of the Highteenth Amendment or to point 
out its application to this doctrine of reli- 
gion which I am here to preach. Through 
something more than a century, to be 
exact, about one hundred and thirty 
years, those thoughtful people in this coun- 
try who believed that the use of alcoholic 
liquors was injurious contented them- 
selves in large part with calling attention 
to the importance of abstinence to the 
individual and to those immediately 
about him. The total abstinence societies 
were formed and flourished, and no doubt 
did great good, but about a decade ago 
the people of the United States of Amer- 
iea, in response to this present-day theory 
that the second of the great command- 
ments is that ‘Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself,’ in response to the spirit 
of the Lord’s Prayer, “Thy kingdom 
come on earth as it is in heaven,” in re- 
sponse to the spirit of collective action, if 
you wish to put it in the phrase of po- 
litical science, approached this problem 
from the point of view of the interests 
of all the people, no longer from the point 
of view of the individual. 


+ 


The question was not asked primarily 
any longer, “Is the use of liquor bad for 
the individual?” but it was asked, “Is 
the use of liquor bad for society?” The 
great needs of the war, bringing out the 
needs of society, the joint and common 
interests of all of us, led the people in uni- 
son to agree that, at any rate during the 
time of the war, this evil should be sup- 
pressed; that the common safety, not the 
safety of Jones, or Smith, or Brown, or 
Thompson, but the safety of the United 
States of America, demanded that this 
evil should be suppressed. From that it 
was but a brief step to the conclusion 
that if the evil was dangerous to the 
common safety in time of war, it was a 
danger to the safety of all in time of 
peace; and in the highest and most sol- 
emn manner when that was put to the 
people they expressed their will that 
this menace to society should be stopped. 

You will still meet large numbers of 
individuals who declare that their course 
in the matter of the use of alcoholic 
liquors is their own concern; that nobody 
has a right to tell them what shall be 
their morals. Yet the morals and mores 
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are the laws of all the people, not the laws 
that the individual creates for himself. 
They will tell you that the Constitution of 
the United States ought to contain no pro- 
visions affecting personal conduct. True, 
true, if only personal conduct and per- 
sonal interests were concerned ; but when 
in that particular, or any other particu- 
lar, a country decides that it is wise to 
embody in a fundamental law its mores, 
then comes the time when all theoriz- 
ing disappears, and the people, regard- 
less of the theories, declare what shall 
be the rule of conduct that shall protect 
all. And so when the individualist 
preaches that he may himself with a 
clear conscience and with impunity, if he 
can without discovery, break the Consti- 
tution of the United States by encouraging 
the traffic in alcoholic liquor, he has failed 
to recognize the fact that in this particu- 
lar the second of the commandments has 
been at last accepted, at least by the 
American people, as of sufficient force 
to receive their adherence. 


+ 


You may apply that doctrine to any of 
the great social problems of the day, and 
applying it you will discover that in 
each and every instance there must first 
come the decision of the community that 
its mores, its doctrines, its customs, shall 
be set down in writing,—in other words, 
enacted into what we call statutes by Con- 
gress or by the people themselves in the 
form of altering their constitution. It is 
in some minds the notion that your repre- 
sentatives in legislature or Congress or 
convention discover something for the 
common welfare and proceed by their 
own initiative to frame laws. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth. No 
great statute ever gets upon the statute 
book through the initiative of a member 
of a legislative body, unless he by very 
improbable accident is the first person to 
conceive its durability. 

I have been a member of the national 
House of Representatives for four years, 
and apart from one or two private bills 
that did not come within the category of 
law-making, I have introduced but one 
measure, and that was brought to me 
by an official, by a man charged with the 
duty of studying the problem involved. 
When you read that there are 15,000 
bills, more or less, introduced in a term 
of Congress, you should understand that, 
barring only a few exceptions, 15,000 
citizens of the United States have ap- 
proached their legislative body with a 
desire that the written law shall somehow 
be changed. Therefore, the source of 
the desire that the expression of the pub- 
lie will in the form of written law shall 
be enacted by their lawmakers is to be 
found in the body of the people. The 
people are therefore the real lawmakers. 
Of course, you will recognize and admit 
that every one of the unwritten laws is 
framed by the people. For them there is 
never any referendum. The women here 
know how the unwritten law about dress 
spreads, how rapidly it traverses the 
country. The men here know how the 
laws about their own garments change. 
Many of their manners change, sometimes 
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we think for the better, as we grow older 
we almost invariably think for the worse, 
but they are always changing. 

The theory that truth is eternal is, from 
one point of view, capable of maintenance, 
and nevertheless truth is always changing 
from day to day. We are adapting our- 
selves to new conceptions of what is for 
the best interests of mankind, and new 
embodiments of our views in these un- 
written laws of the people, which are 
only put into written laws when it be- 
comes necessary to organize the power of 
society for their enforcement. Mark you 
that. The laws of society are not put in 
writing until in the judgment of the 
majority of the people it becomes neces- 
sary to organize the power of society for 
their enforcement. Those that are writ- 
ten may not be, after all, the most im- 
portant laws. I venture to say I can think 
of one law, one unwritten law, for the 
most part unwritten, which is of more 
account to mankind than any law you can 
find in any statute book in the world. It 
is the unwritten law that every man 
shall tell the truth. Hunt through the 
statute books and you may find only a 
provision that when a man makes a state- 
ment under oath he must tell the truth. 
Otherwise we never have found it neces- 
sary to bring the organized power of so- 
ciety to enforce our belief that our safety 
and welfare require that man shall tell 
the truth. Yet just think what would 
happen to us if we could not through 
every day rely on the general observance 
of that law. Suppose when you went out 
of this door you asked a man on the street 
in which direction might be the Washing- 
ton Monument, and suppose you had no 
grounds for reliance upon an expectation 
that he would tell the truth. He might 
point north, east, west, or south. In any 
ease, if this law were not commonly ob- 
served, you would not have profited by 
asking him. Practically every question 
you ask in the course of the day, week, 
month, or year is asked in the expectation, 
the normal and legitimate expectation, 
that the man from whom you ask will give 
you a truthful answer. If that expectation 
did not exist, chaos would result. 

+ 

You see that in respect of the formation 
and enforcement of the laws, in respect, 
indeed, of what we think of as citizenship, 
the responsibility is not that of the 
medium through which your will is ex- 
pressed. You may ask whether it follows, 
inasmuch as the legislative body is simply 
a medium,—whether it should attempt to 
ascertain the voice, the will of the people 
as a result of that ascertaining. It is im- 
possible. I may not by any referendum 
ever devised, I may not by any form of 
inquiry, ascertain what the greater part 
of my constituents desire. 

Napoleon stated that the people always 
want the right thing, but never know what 
they want. So if I were to try to find 
out what you wanted,:it would be with the 
utmost difficulty that I should learn from 
you: and having learned, I should not 
know whether the great mass of the 
people entertained the same desire. How, 
then, does your representative in Congress 
or any other legislative body determine 
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what you, the source of authority, desire? 
Why, he does it without knowing; he is un- 
conscious of the influences that are being 
brought to bear upon him at every turn. 
In my own experience I find my conclu- 
sions as to the will of the people, in other 
words, my conclusions as to what is right, 
are not inborn. They are not evolved out 
of my inner consciousness. They are the 
result of the myriad forces that impinge 
on me from every side. Among them are 
the casual expressions of opinion that I 
hear when seated at the table, or that I 
overhear when I am in the street ear. A 
hundred conflicting views expressed in the 
newspapers are helping to form in me a 
judgment. More than that, I am the prod- 
uct of my environment. I was trained 
in the public schools, where I came to the 
same way of looking at things that other 
boys had. When I engaged in the activi- 
ties of mature life I found myself con- 
stantly driven by those hundreds and thou- 
sands of unwritten laws that gradually 
shaped my mode of thinking to conform 
with that of the men and women by whom 
I was surrounded. 

Do not you see again that I am bringing 
home to you citizens your responsibility 
for determining what shall be the mores of 
the nation, and included therein what shall 
be that small part of the mores, the man- 
ners and morals of the nation, to be 
written down on the statute book? 
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How, then, shall you share? Let me 
recall to you what Burke said. “I am 
aware,” he declared, ‘that the age is not 
what we all wish, but I am sure that the 
only means to check its degeneracy is 
to heartily concur with whatever is 
best, at our time.” He recognized in that 
last phrase the fact that what may be 
best is constantly changing, that our 
views may be ever changing, and what 
may be best at the moment is that to 
which it is our duty to adhere. That is 
the morality of the moment, and so it is 
our duty, not alone as citizens, but as 
adherents of the Christian faith, to try 
to ascertain what may be best at the mo- 
ment and to that heartily to give our 
approval and concurrence. 

In this, those who prove their serious- 
ness of mind and purpose by attending 
religious worship have a greater duty 


than any other persons in the community, 


because-through adherence to a Christian 
church they have, as it were, volunteered 
in the cause of righteousness. They have 
recognized an obligation, an obligation 
which, to be sure, rests on all, but that 
becomes all the more binding when men 
and women have volunteered in the cause 
of righteousness. Were I to say the cause 
of good government, you might think that 
I had descended from the level to which 
I have tried to reach in discussing 
morality. On the contrary, in using that 
phrase I would mean but another form 
of righteousness. Good government is 
righteousness, because it is the form of 
government which for the time being se- 
cures to the utmost degree that which men 
and women think right. In other words, 
it is that which secures goodness. There- 


fore for its achievement the church should | 


be the leader of the community, not the 
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follower. The preacher in the church 
should be the leader in the community. 
Of course, we may not expect that all our 
religious teachers shall hate the eloquence 
and zeal of a Savonarola. We may not 
expect that there will come at frequent 
intervals men with that power of elo- 
quence which shall persuade the women, 
as Savonarola did, to bring all their 
gewgaws and folderols into the market- 
place and there burn them in one great 
fire. We may not expect in every pulpit 
a John Wesley to control and dominate 
his audiences. I recall that when John 
Wesley was preaching in Cornwall, large - 
numbers of the Cornish people were ac- 
customed to buy and sell goods that had 
been smuggled. Says he, “I told them 
plainly they must put this abomination 
away or they would see my face no more.” 
And the records prove that thereafter 
smuggling diminished in Cornwall until 
it almost disappeared. 

We may not expect a Wesley at every 
corner, but we may as laymen profess the 
hope that our clergymen will not overlook 
this part of their opportunity to be of 
service to their fellows. We may hope 
that they will at frequent intervals stress 
the importance of morality ; that they will 
point out, not in general terms alone, but 
in specific’ terms, what they ascertain to 
be the common will, or mores, of the mo- 
ment. They may denounce the men who 
assert the right of individual judgment 
on these expressions of the common will 
that have been put in the form of statutes 
or constitutional provisions. They may 
dwell upon that doctrine of morality which 
is essential to the maintenance and the 
development of the business relations of 
the people. They may in every direction 
to which the mores go bring out for the 
joint instruction of their auditors these 
canons of conduct which are the founda- 
tion of society. 

I refer not to abstract doctrines of 
philosophy. I refer, of course, not to 
those things which are theological, im- 
portant as they may be. I am referring 
to no intricate and difficult systems of con- 
duct, but I have in mind primarily the 
copy-book maxims, the old, old truths, the. 
experience of the ages embodied in proy- 
erbs and sayings and rules of conduct that 
mankind has found necessary for the com- 
mon welfare, and next I have in mind 
their applications to new conditions. 
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If through this opportunity to profess 
what I believe to be the instincts and the 
desires of the laymen of the church I 
have helped you to understand better the 
relation of the citizen to the church and 
of the church to the citizen. It is my hope 
that I have in some small degree con- 
tributed to that great thing which we eall 
patriotism, the love of country, the love 
of the institutions among which we were 
born, the institutions that helped us to 
develop character, the institutions that 
have made us, so far as was within our 
power to conform to them, law-abiding and — 
law-respecting citizens, therefore; the in- 
stitutions that are the morals of the 
people, the institutions that as mankind 
has so far achieved have carried out the 
second of the commandments, “Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.” 


: 
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THE PROGRESS OF RELIGION 


Bishop Matthews Assails 
“Private Interpretation” 


A speech declaring the essential agree- 
ment between the ultra-conservative Prot- 
estant and the Roman Catholic, a fair state- 
ment and defense, in fact, of the Catholic 
position, was given by an Episcopalian 
bishop, Rt. Rev. Paul Matthews, Bishop 
of New Jersey, when he addressed the 
opening session of the tenth annual synod 
of the Province of New York and New 
Jersey at Atlantic City, N.J. 

Bishop Matthews first went to the heart 
of the controversy by saying that the fun- 
damental basis of the present “disturb- 
ance” is “a lack of regard for any ewter- 
nal authority in matters of faith and 
doctrine.” Further on, he declared, “We 
are facing an irrepressible conflict.” He 
took Bishop Lawrence to task for being 
willing to ordain candidates without their 
professing belief ‘in all the articles of the 
Christian faith,” and criticized clergy- 
men for reinterpreting the Bible at va- 
riance with beliefs avowed at ordination. 
Bishop Matthews makes this affirmation— 
it has the lucidity and directness of a 
papal encyclical : 

“Who, I ask you, is to decide as to what 
Holy Scripture is, or what is taught 
therein? I believe that the Church is the 
witness and keeper of Holy Writ. If we 
admit the right of individual priests or 
bishops to interpret Holy Scripture other- 
wise than as the Church has received the 
faith and even to decide what is and 
what is not Holy Scripture, then indeed 
Wwe may resign ourselves to another St. 
Bartholomew’s Day of slaughter for all 
we hold not only as dear but as essential 
to the life and preservation of the faith.” 

Bishop Matthews does not see room in 
the Episcopal Church for both himself and 
Bishop Lawrence. He avers: 

“T do not believe that there is room in 
the same ecclesiastical organization for 
those who deny its fundamental tenets and 
those who maintain them.” 

Later, he makes this point unmistakably 
clear by declaring, in reference to the pas- 
toral letter from Dallas, that,— 


“Tf I dissented from that pronounce- . 


ment I should resign my office, or if the 
pronouncement had upheld the Bishop of 
Massachusetts, I should do the same.” 


$4,000,000 for a New Church 


Methodists of New York City are plan- 
ning to erect a great church building on 
Washington Heights, the cost of which 
will be near $4,000,000. The auditorium 
will seat 2,300 persons. ‘There will be 
an extensive community plant for reli- 
gious and social work. The proposed 
church building will be called the Broad- 
way Temple, and will be built on the west 
side of Broadway in the block between 
173d and 174th Streets. In a statement 
setting forth the details of the financial 
plan of the organization, known as the 
Broadway Temple Building Corporation, 
the organization committee says: 

“The plan provide for a central church 


auditorium seating 2,200 with convenient 
church offices and Sunday-school equip- 
ment, surmounted by a tower twenty-four 
stories high, which will contain 500 dor- 
mitory rooms to be rented to young men. 
The basement will contain a gymnasium, 
club-rooms, swimming-pool, and cafeteria. 
The two corners of the plot will be oc- 
cupied by apartment buildings providing 
493 rooms arranged in apartments of two 
to five rooms each, while the street floors 
will be devoted to stores and professional 
offices.” 


Problem of Salaries 


The problem of ministers’? incomes is 
still a vexing one. From figures recently 
at hand we learn that only one minister in 
one hundred receives a salary of $4,000 
or over. Seven in one hundred receive 
more than $2,000. The average minister 
receives his highest salary between forty 
and fifty. It frequently happens that a 
young student taking his first pastorate 
is’paid a larger salary than his brother 
minister is getting at fifty-five, or than 
he himself will receive at that age. Care- 
ful estimates reveal the fact that a 
preacher of twenty-five is paid about the 
same amount as one of sixty-five. The 
number of ministers is slowly increasing, 
but unfortunately the number of partially 
trained men is also increasing, due in con- 
siderable measure to inadequate salaries. 


Richest Church in America 


Trinity Church, New York, is the richest 
chureh in the world. Its graveyard alone 
is said to include real estate valued at 
many million dollars. The annual finan- 
cial statement for 1922 shows that its 
income was one million and a quarter. 
Of this sum, but $230 came in from pew 
rentals. The salaries of the pastor and 
his assistants amount to $80,000. The 
parish pays $300,000 taxes on its business 
holdings. Its assets are $15,000,000. The 
names of 10,000 communicants are on 
the membership rolls. The church en- 
gages widely in social and philanthropic 
work, has five services on Sunday, and 
is open and active every week-day. 


Outrage, but not Outcry 


World’s Work rises to the protection 
of Protestant ministers who are misrepre- 
sented on the stage, in the following 
striking paragraph: 

“Another illustration of race conscious- 
ness is presented by certain current trans- 
actions on the New York stage. Yor 
more than a year a Stirring play, ‘Rain,’ 
has attracting great and appreciative 
audiences. One of the chief characteris- 
tics is a Protestant clergyman, a mission- 
ary in the South Sea Islands, who is 
portrayed in the odious réle of a rapist. 
The Protestant community of New York, 
which is still a large one, has uttered 
no outery against this portrayal.” 


Liberal Episcopalians 
are Functioning 


The Churchmen’s Union of America, an 
organization composed of leading Episco- 
palian clergymen and laymen of liberal 
tendencies, has recently elected vice-presi- 
dents representing widely separated parts 
of the country. Among the new officers 
is Roland S. Morris, former United States 
ambassador to Japan. As a further means 
of spreading its beliefs the organization 
will publish a series of booklets and 
pamphlets, conduct group conferences, and 
provide teachers and preachers where de- 
sired. By way of setting forth their 
principles the Union says: “It should be 
clearly understood that the Union is not 
a partisan organization and has no in- 
terest in ecclesiastical politics. The cleav- 
age between liberal thought and so-called 
fundamentalism is not vertical, but hori- 
zontal. The Union opposes only that or- 
ganization which is to be found in all 
parties of the church. The organization 
took its rise out of a desire to encourage 
more freedom and elasticity in worship, 
to adapt the church to the need and 
thought of the times, and to win the un- 
chureched to allegiance to Christianity.” 


Interchurch Movement Dissolved 


Dissolution of the corporation of the 
Interchurch World Movement was accom- 
plished December 14 in the Supreme 
Court of New York, when representatives 
of the state attorney-general’s office did 
not appear to oppose the action. The 
dissolution took place by default. Thus 
ended one of the greatest and most am- 
bitious projects for Christian unity the 
world has seen. Its intentions were of 
the highest, for it aimed at nothing less 
than the Christianization of mankind. The 
movement had no selfish or personal ends 
to serve. It sought power for itself only 
that it might use it to make the race of 
men better citizens. The movement made 
serious mistakes; but the main reason 
for its collapse was that men were not 
ready for the high and unselfish ideals it 
asked for. The leaders of it proposed 
a course of conduct which they them- 
selves could not follow. The movement 
will pass on into history, not as a failure, 
for it has many good works to its credit, 
but as an ideal for which the time was not 
ripe. 


Presbyterian Ministry Growing 


More ministers are entering the Pres- 
byterian Church in U.S.A. than are leay- 
ing it, according to a handbook recently 
issued by that church, virtually a cyclo- 
pedia of Presbyterianism. Those received 
last year numbered 102, and those dis- 
missed, 43.. There were 183 ordinations 
during the year, and 200 deaths. Balanc- 
ing these figures shows a net gain for the 
ministry. There are 9,706 churches and 
9,979 ministers in full standing, in addi- 
tion to the licentiates. 
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The Craft 


Three New Books on Masonry 


R. PERRY BUSH, D.D. 
Grand Chaplain of the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts 


I 


HE MASONIC SERVICE ASSOCIA- 

TION of the United States has planned, 
and is wisely and efficiently carrying into 
execution, the furnishing of material for 
a practical working library for all who 
are interested in the study of Freema- 
sonry, and naturally it calls upon H. L. 
Haywood, the editor of the Builder and 
editor-in-chief of the National Masonic 
Research Society, to give the Brethren 
the benefit of his life study of Masonry 
and his rich store of knowledge pertain- 
ing to the craft. 

In “The Great Teachings of Masonry’’* 
he sets before us “the great central be- 
liefs and purposes of Masonry.” He tells 
us “what it is all about’ and how the 
whole system revolves around a few great 
ideas, such as brotherhood, equality, and 
toleration. He explains the use of ritual 
and symbolry as “enlarging the individual 
consciousness into a group consciousness,” 
pictures the “New Birth’ which comes 
with our initiation, unfolds the Masonic 
theory of the good life and the signifi- 
eance of our “meeting upon the level,” 
and exhibits Masonry as the “champion 
of liberty”—the promoter of true democ- 
racy and the solvent of industrial prob- 
lems. He discusses the world-wide char- 
acter of our fraternity, and shows how 
brotherly love makes friends of those 
who before were strangers. He enlarges 
upon our conception of human nature as 
“not fixed nor depraved,” and shows how 
the “light of Masonry” reveals the path 
of sin and ignorance. 

The chapter on “The Schools of Philoso- 
phy” is a review of the work of Roscoe 
Pound and is especially edifying, with its 
endorsement of the school of Krause and 
Ahrens rather than that of Preston, its 
delineation of the romanticism of George 
Oliver, the metaphysics of Pike, the his- 
torical schools of Gould, and the mystical 
school of A. E. Waite. 

The author acknowledges his debt to 
Mackey and appends a bibliography very 
helpful to Masonic students. The work is 
a real contribution to our Masonic litera- 
ture, appreciative in its interpretation, 
direct in its delineation and embellished 
with the fruits of wide investigation, and 
touched with the deep convictions and 
the delightful personality of the writer. 


II 


The languages of all nations are but 
series of symbols. The primeval man used 
the objects in the material world around 
him to tell his experiences and portray 
his thoughts. The American Indian be- 
longed to such a class and most of us are 
familiar with his crude drawings, and in 
the childhood of our race the life was 
so simple that we readily understand the 
import of what was recorded. But .as 
wider fields of knowledge have been 
opened and the heights of vision have 
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been ascended and the depths of meditation 
have been sounded, the symbols have been 
multiplied, and many of them have taken 
on a subtle meaning which makes the 
work of the interpreter most difficult. 
Most of us discern only the superficial 
significance in the words of the seer who 
has delved into the heart of things and 
with Kepler can say, “O God, I think 
Thy thoughts after Thee.” Therefore we 
are in need of those who can lead us out 
of the labyrinth in which we wander be- 
cause of our limitations. And in no sphere 
of study is this more true than in Ma- 
sonry, which holds within it and would 
impart to the initiate the most inspiring 
truths that man has laid hold upon. But 
such truths are presented to us in symbols, 
and full many fail to grasp their real 
significance, when only by so doing are 
we qualified to be hailed as Masons. He 
therefore who assists us to this end merits 
our lasting gratitude, and they who read 
this latest work of Brother Haywood* will 
be ready to reckon him a benefactor. 

He tells us at the outset that he is writ- 
ing, “not for the veteran Masonic scholar, 
but for beginners,” and that much that 
is here presented appeared in the Builder 
as an aid to study classes. He acknowl- 
edges his obligation to the Quartuor 
Coronati, to Waite and William Morris, 
to Preston and Pound and Newton and 
Clegg, but the work is flooded with his 
own personal interpretation—the fruits 
of a lifelong study. Many writers in this 
realm are radical and eccentric, but this 
work is direct and practical and full of 
wholesome suggestions for the craft. 

In the opening chapter we are taken 
over the long road from the mysteries of 
Egypt and Greece to our own day and 
generation, and our relationship to the 
peoples and fraternities of antiquity is 
indicated in- a most judicious manner. 
Then in sequence the author takes the 
three degrees and presents in detail the 
progress of the candidate and unfolds the 
significance of each step he takes, each 
obligation he assumes, each secret in- 
trusted to him, and each special part of 
the ritual. In so doing he answers many 
of the questions that commonly arise in 
the lodge-room. The newly initiated will 
find that the work will quicken his appre- 
ciation of Masonry, and all who read it 
will profit thereby. 


Tit 


By all those who have heard Joseph Fort 
Newton speak or have read anything that 
he has written, this work will be hailed 
with delight. The circle of those who 
find in him an inspiration to high thought 
and noble living is being constantly en- 
larged. His very language has a charm, 
and he has traversed many and varied 
fields of knowledge and clothes every mes- 
sage with culture and refinement. He is 
at heart a mystic, and worships at every 
shrine of truth and virtue. He was born 
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in.the Sunny South, and his father was 
a soldier in the Confederate Army. That 
father owed the preservation of his life 
to the fact that he was a Mason, and 
naturally the son sought admission to the 
eraft. He has become renowned as a 
Masonic historian. His work ‘The Build- 
ers” is a model of its kind, and it has 
been translated into many tongues. To 
Joseph Fort Newton the one thing needed 
to solve the vexed problems of life and 
usher in the reign of universal peace and 
good-will is the exercise of the spirit of 
brotherhood by all mankind, and Masonry 
—next to the Church—he takes to be a 
means to such an end. This high concept, 
with its ideals, privileges, obligations, and 
opportunities, he presents in this new 
volume,* which consists of a series of 
addresses which he has delivered. 

The “ministry of Masonry” for him is 
“to the inner life,” the uplifting of char- 
acter. The “religion of Masonry” is the 
“revelation of the value of life.’ Its 
“practical brotherhood” he views as pro- 
moting ‘international patriotism.” Its 
“doctrine of the balance” is the preserva- 
tion of the golden mean between disas- 
trous extremes. Its part in “American 
history” is illuminating. It is a “corner- 
stone of the future,” mighty in “healing 
racial rancor,’ “curing religious bigotry,” 
and “cultivating the spiritual quality.” 
As “Knights of a new Crusade” we are 
to “rescue America,’ and at last each 
must submit his work to “the Master” for 
approval. The biographies of Burns, 
Father Taylor, Edward Markham, Albert - 
Pike, and Rudyard Kipling are most ap- 
preciative, and the closing chapter, “Those 
Gone Before,” defines most clearly the 
Masonie vision of immortality. The 
volume cannot fail to have a fascination 
for Masons and to prove helpful to all 
who love their fellows and would co- 
operate in upbuilding character. 


A Prayer 
EARL F. COOK 


LOWLY THE MORNING has come 
out of the dawn as the dawn came out 
of the night, and we have awakened to 

greet the day. May we greet it and all 
succeeding days with gladness, meet it with 
cheerful faces, and catch the tingling sense 
that as the dawn came according to nature’s 
laws, so we came. May we not waste our 
days with worry over petty things. May 
what annoys us and weakens us be blown 
away by the strong fresh sweep of laughter 
and wisdom as darkening clouds are by the 
winds. May we not act thoughtlessly, but 
be patient, kind, sturdy. May we let what- 
ever is hidden in us of-the good come to 
light. May we be wide in our sympathy and 
deep in good nature; thrust aside from us 
whatever nourishes stodginess of soul and 
weakness of mind. May we laugh but may 
we not be stupid. May it come to us that 
life is broader and richer than our own lives. 
May we go into it as miners go into a mine, 
and over it as searchers for precious metals 
go over the mountains. May we grow and 
expand—be big enough of heart to embrace 
whatever is human, and then try to round 
out our days with beauty, love, and good 
cheer. Amen. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Is It a “Plan”? 


To the Editor of Tan CurisTiAN RnearsTer :— 


Your editorial statement in Tur Rec- 
ster of January 17, regarding the “con- 
crete proposal” of the Jury of Award in 
Bok’s “Peace Plan” competition deserves 
some discussion. What impressed me as 
I read the plan and the appended state- 
ments of Mr. Bok and the jury was that 
evidently these men were disappointed 

that the plan itself did not have any pro- 
; posal to make regarding the manufacture 
and sale of munitions. They therefore ex- 
press the hope that some step will be taken 
by the nations as the result of the favor- 
able action of this country on the plan. 

As far as the winning plan itself is con- 
cerned, this important matter is left where 
it has always been, viz., in the realm of 
sentiment. The elimination of the traffic 
in narcotics and in women, and the de- 
velopment of labor and health - bureaus, 
do not touch the problems that lead to 
great wars. 

A peace plan should lay down certain 
“concrete proposals” for the “general pro- 
hibition of the manufacture and sale of all 
materials of war.” No such proposals are 
made by this plan. 

Mr. Bok gave the opportunity for a real 
peace plan to be put forward. What he 
received was a noble sentiment from his 
jury and certain ameliorative suggestions 
that bear only remotely on the problem of 
modern war. Let me add that I did not 
suggest a plan. B. Matcotm Harris. 

ALBANY, N.Y. ; 


Infallible Conscience? 


The following letter was not intended 
for publication, but it has a quality of 
interest that makes it worth wide circu- 
lation. 


To the Editor of Tum CHRISTIAN RNGISTER :— 


Last evening I attended a candle sery- 
ice at the Episcopal church here and heard 
what at first I thought was going to be an 
able discussion on the HEpiscopal position 
in the fundamentalist dispute. 

The speaker first stated the three “in- 
fallibles” in religion,—using the word in 
a modified sense, as he himself could not 
accept anything mortal as absolutely in- 
fallible. The three infallibles are— 


(1) The infallible Bible, 
(2) The infallible conscience, 
(3) The infallible church. 


The first is the authority of Bryan and 
his followers, the second is the authority 
of Unitarianism and many other “isms,” 
and the last, of course, is the authority 
of Episcopalianism—as the Church is 
older (!) than the Bible and has given 
the Bible to the world in its present form. 
The Bible is inspired, but not equally so 
in all parts, and even the inspired parts 
are colored by the personality through 
which they were delivered. Inspiration is 
also progressive and advances according to 
the need of the age. 

(He did not state why these objections 
to the infallibility of the Bible do not hold 
equally against that of the Church). Al- 
_ though Unitarians make the conscience 


infallible, he said they take no trouble to 
heed its mandates. 

The great leaders in the Episcopal 
Church who have taken a radical posi- 
tion are doing so for notoriety or because 
they are old men, he said. Bishop Law- 
rence and Dr. Leighton Parks were ex- 
onerated of any need to try to be head- 
lined, but Dr. Samuel McComb, being at 
the head of a tiny theological school 
[Cambridge] of only eighteen souls, is 
echagrined (he did not blame him at all 
for that), and must needs fill up his time 
by inventing new creeds and a new prayer- 
book for the Church. 

The whole liberal movement in the Epis- 
copal Church is based on fear of the spread 
of the High Church element. But this is 
increasing rapidly and is sure to endure. 

I am seldom surprised at anything 
charged up to Unitarians by those who 
know nothing of our belief, but I was 
indeed startled to hear that any sect had 
ever believed in the infallibility of the 
conscience. From the speaker’s own de- 
scription of the conscience as being en- 
tirely the result of environment, education, 
and heredity, it would seem an impossi- 
bility to establish any denomination 
except the Roman Catholic upon the in- 
fallibility of one individual conscience. 
Moreover, this way fanaticism lies, and 
surely Unitarians have never’ been 
charged with fanaticism! 

What made my blood boil was. the man’s 
attributing such low motives to the lead- 
ers of his own church for their action in 
stating honestly to the world their change 
of belief. 

This letter is intended to show you what 
is being said in this little corner of New 
England in regard to fundamentalism. 

UNITARIAN. 


Lying 
To the Hditor of THn CHRISTIAN RuHGISTHR :— 

On page 41, column 3, in the January 
10 issue of THE REGISTER, you quote me 
as saying that I found no law against 
lying in the Old Testament. 

I did not say that at all. What I said 
was that in the Ten Commandments there 
was no injunction against lying. 

It is a mere quibble to say “Thou shalt 
not bear false witness” is a prohibition 
against lying, because that abbreviated 
form does not give the real content of the 
prohibition. “Thou shalt not bear false 
witness against thy neighbor,” which is the 
complete form, was understood by every 
Jew to mean a prohibition against appear- 
ing as a witness in a law court against any 
other Jew. 

I hope you will make this correction, 
inasmuch as it is causing embarrassment 
among some of your readers who have 
referred the matter to me. 

CHARLES FRANCIS Porter. 

New Yorx, N.Y. 


Theological Degrees 
To the Hditor of THe CHRISTIAN RBHGISTER :— 


_ In the interesting notice of Theodore C. 
Williams in THe Reeister of January 10, 
page 43, accompanying the remarkably 


beautiful reproduction of the memorial 
tablet, there is an error of a single word 
which is hardly more than a misprint and 
in itself of little moment, but there is so 
much confusion in regard to theological 
degrees, and so many misstatements are 
made about them, that I venture to call 
attention to this one. The statement is 
here made that Mr. Williams became “a 
Bachelor of Systematic Theology in 1882.” 
In that year he received the Harvard de- 
gree of Sacrosancts Theologie Baccalau- 
reus, literally Bachelor of Sacred The- 
ology, or, aS we usually call it in English, 
B.D., Bachelor of Divinity, just as we 
usually translate the corresponding doc- 
tor’s degree, which Harvard College con- 
fers in the Latin form Sacrosancte The- 
ologiz Doctor, and call it D.D., or Doctor 
of Divinity. Within a few years Harvard 
College has made considerable changes in 
its theological degrees, and the regular 
degree given upon graduation from the 
Theological School is Bachelor of Theo- 
logical Science, but this is long since Mr. 
Williams’s graduation. M. 


A Letter from the Sea 
To the Editor of Tum CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Many of our friends in the United States 
will be interested to hear that we are 
approaching the coast of Japan after a 
rather tempestuous voyage, in which we 
have been greatly delayed by adverse 
gales and mountainous seas. I want, with 
your permission, to take this first oppor- 
tunity since I left America of sending a 
message of cordial greeting and most 
grateful thanks to all the churches, min- 
isters, and people who have helped to 
make my three months’ campaign on be- 
half of our international work so full of 
interest and success. My mind is crowded 
with vivid pictures of the faces of friends, 
old and new, of the gracious hospitalities 
of numerous homes, and of great assem- 
blies of men and women who listened to 
my words with a sympathy which often 
kindled into enthusiasm far stronger than 
I had any reason to expect. 

As I try to sort out my impressions, 
two things stand out with special clear- 
ness. The first is that there is a real 
eagerness to obtain reliable information 
about the condition of things in Europe, 
not merely because it is interesting from a 
spectacular point of view, but chiefly be- 
cause all helpful sympathy must be based 
upon knowledge, and knowledge of things 
at a distance is a rare commodity in these 
days, when there is so much deliberate 
suppression of the truth, under the name 
of propaganda. Second, I think there is 
a growing appreciation of the value of 
the international outlook for our church 
life. This is a matter upon which, as my 
friends are aware, I have strong convic- 
tions. Our movement cannot advance 
helpfully much further simply by cling- 
ing to old paths. It will not appeal to 
the imagination of the new generation 
without a message, which we feel we must 
give to. the world at whatever cost. 1 
speak from a fairly intimate knowledge of 
our churches in England, where we shall 
certainly fail even to hold our own with- 
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out this larger vision and a quick sensi- 
tiveness to the opportunities of a new era 
in civilization. I doubt whether the situa- 
tion is different in America, for the same 
principles and traditions have brought us 
face to face in both countries’ with the 
same difficulties, weaknesses, and limita- 
tions. From all these a strong imagina- 
tive grasp of the possibilities on the in- 
ternational field is one way of escape. But 
if we are to do good and to get good on 
these lines we must conquer our obstinate 
prejudices against far-flung missionary en- 
terprise. Internationalism must be given 
a generous welcome and be treated no 
longer as the Cinderella among our reli- 
gious interests. Its claim must be recog- 
nized for adequate financial support and 
for a place of honor in all our large reli- 
gious gatherings. ‘This is a plain mini- 
mum, if we are ever to begin to explore 
the possibilities which it is placing in our 
hands. 

Now may I turn for a moment to the 
situation on thé Pacific Coast? I do 
so because I have been pressed to say 
something about the religious problem 
there and the way it strikes me. My 
stock of information is necessarily limited, 
and what I venture to write must be 
subject to revision in the light of a 
larger experience. Of course I heard much 
about the climate of California, but that 
is a settled matter beyond all possibility 
of dispute. I heard also from various 
people who claim to read the secrets of 
the future that the tide of American life 
is setting westward; at no distant time 
New York and Boston must yield pride 
of place to the new cities of the West; 
the trade of the world will be on the 
Pacific Ocean, the ancient routes across 
the Atlantic will be abandoned, and Eu- 
rope will have no more significance than 
an extinct voleano. So runs the glowing 
prophecy, not very good hearing for Eng- 
lish ears until it is remembered that most 
forecasts of the future are highly contro- 
versial and often not without suspicion of 
bias. But leaving those high matters on 
one side, I want to record first of all the 
extraordinary interest and fascination of 
a first visit to California. We had a 
great welcome and the weeks of our visit 
were crowded with happy experiences of 
a most varied kind. Carl Wetherell had 
planned the long program in such a way 
that it went without a hitch. What de- 
lightful occasions rise before the mind! 
There was Pasadena, with a great con- 
gregation at the Neighborhood Church one 
Sunday morning. How splendidly this 
experiment in religious co-operation has 
begun under the leadership of Rev. Brad- 
ford Leavitt. There was Armistice Day 
at San Diego with a full church at morning 
service, and some 900 people at the forum 
meeting in the evening, both a fine trib- 
ute to the strong personality of Rev. 
Howard B. Bard. There was an impres- 
sive week-day meeting in the Universal- 
ist church at Riverside, under the chair- 
manship of Dr. Sellick, where I was 
surprised to find a large bust of my old 
teacher Dr. James Martineau in a place 
of honor in the church. There was the 
fortnight spent among the churches on 
the Bay, when we were the guests of Dr. 
Charles W. Wendte at his home at Berke- 
ley. I thus met my predecessor as sec- 
retary of the International Congress for 
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the first time since my appointment, and 
how rapidly the days flew by in almost 
ceaseless talk and a long series of meet- 
ings. How young in spirit and how un- 
failing in charm is this honored veteran 
in the international cause, who belongs 
to us all. Traveling north we visited 
Portland, Ore., a city that bears the im- 


press of the Eliot family in all its noblest. 


institutions. Nor must I forget to men- 
tion the Sunday passed with the congrega- 
tions of Victoria, B.C., and Vancouver, 
small outposts of the faith, conspicuous 
for loyalty and self-devotion, and the 
splendid send-off by our two ministers in 
Seattle, Dr. John C. Perkins and Rev. 
Julius F. Krolfifer, who in their cordial 
parting words before we embarked seemed 
to embody all the kindliness and good 
cheer and the fine spirit of comradeship in 
common work which have been lavished 
upon us in such rich measure during the 
past three months. 

But I must not run on in this vein, 
though I have omitted far more than I 
have said and I would not have Redlands 
and Los Angeles and Long Beach and 
Santa Barbara and Fresno and the .rest 
think that they have any less honorable 
place in my book of memory. From the 
point of view of general interest it is 
more important that some reference should 
be made to the tremendous challenge of 
Southern California. I use the words 
deliberately, for that I feel it to be. It 
may or may not be true that American 
life is setting westward. It certainly is 
true that new cities are springing up 
with amazing rapidity on the Pacific 
Coast. People flock there for pleasure and 
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money. It is the happy hunting-grounds 
of the gambler in real estate and the 
speculator in oil. It is a new civilization 
which is being formed, with all the con- 
trivances and conveniences which mechan- 
ism can supply, but without traditions and 
without religious anchorage. The charla- 
tan, the faddist, the prophetesses of new 
cults drive a brisk trade; but there are 
few signs, at least on the surface, of 
moral discipline or quiet and happy Chris- 
tian faith. It is very difficult to do or- 
dinary church work, as a friend said to 
me, among a population that lives in one 
room and a motor-car. Here is an im- . 
mense field for well-considered religious 
enterprise. Success will not be won early, 
but brave men will go where the task is 
hardest and the need is sorest. Too long, 
perhaps, we have thought of the settled 
congregation with secure finance as the 
proper field of service for our ablest men. 
It is in reality in the front of the battle- 
line that gifts of leadership and inspira- 
tion come into fullest play. There are 
glorious new territories to be won, if there 
is vision and courage in the older churches 
in the East, who hold the resources in 
their hands to send out their best minis- 
ters to do the work of pioneers. I must 
not say more, but I could hardly in fair- 
ness say less, for my imagination is 
haunted by the vastness of that human 
need and its claim upon us of the liberal 
faith for the best that we can give. 
With cordial greetings to all our friends. 
Wit1t1am H. DrumMmonp. 


Secretary International Congress 
of Religious Liberals. 


8.8. TynpDaARus, Petes OcBAN, 
December 29, 1923. 


Fabula Hominis Sapientis 
HUGH ROBERT ORR 


They, the Saviors— 


Rejected of men yet doing all for men, 
Refusing to march with men, 

In order to march for them; 

Always beaten but never vanquished ; 

Never commanding, nor obeying— 

Yes, always out of step with the drum clatter; 
Maligned, stoned, imprisoned, 

Crucified with thieves and murderers, 

Forsaken by men and gods— 


They, the Saviors. 


And then, on the third day, 


Risen ! 


Or in the third generation afterward, 


Risen ! 


Or may be in a thousand years, 

Risen to glory and honor among men; 

Sung by poets and praised by the people, 

The good people who keep the step, 

And have learned to say “yes, yes” and “no, no,” 
All at the same time, the proper time, 

The people who buy costly wreaths 


For prophets’ graves, 


Thanking God for saviors and nonconformists 


Of other days, wicked days, 


And saying, “Had we lived in those days we would not 
have done as our fathers did unto the prophets.” 

And when they have wept loudly, 

And sufficiently honored the illustrious dead, 

They go hastily forth to adopt a slogan, 


To hold an inquisition, 
To make more martyrs. 


But time is over gods and men, 
And time is good—good to the dead, 


Patient with the living; 
Time—is man’s savior, 
Time, and the prophets— 
Perhaps, 


{ 
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Large, Still Books 


“T like large, still books,” said Tennyson. I suppose he was speaking of 
those outstanding landmarks of literature that give the reader the sense 
of greatness and lift him above the battle into the quiet of the ages. Such 
books should still form the major portion of our reading. They give the 
only possible perspective by which to test the product of the creative 
mind to-day. In such a testing our greatest ofttimes becomes second-rate. 
Was it not Isaac Disraeli who said that he who did not make himself 
acquainted with the best thoughts of the greatest writers would one day 
be mortified to observe that his best thoughts are their indifferent ones? 


All Kinds of Beasties 
MANLY B. TOWNSEND 


'Dan Beard has long been known as the 
friend of boys, and we might add of girls 

too. He is a reservoir of woodcraft and 
nature .lore. What he does not know 
about the furred and feathered children 
of the wild is not worth knowing. A new 
book by him* is an outstanding event in 
the boy world. Out of a wide experience 
and a rich fund of information he writes 
in his inimitable way about birds, fishes, 
reptiles, batrachians, mammals, and all 
sorts of beasties. These are the “brown- 
ies of the woods.” Mr. Beard is an artist 
of ability. Not the least interesting 
feature of the book are the original 
sketches depicting unusual events and 
happenings that have come into his ex- 
perience. Many fine photographs embel- 
lish the work. The subject-matter is 

- broken up in such a manner, under fre- 
quent attractive headings, as to lend 
added interest.. The boy who reads the 
chapter on “How we got our Hands and 
Feet” will understand the evolutionary 
hypothesis at once, and be persuaded of 
its reasonableness. Happy the boy or 
girl who owns this book. 


_A Book that Reeks with Sermons 


CONSPRVATISM, RADICALISM AND THD SCINN- 
viric MerHop. By A. B. Wolfe. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 

Are you a real thinker? Or are you 
merely a victim of propaganda, and of 
your social environment? If you wish 
your mind to be more than a catch-all 
of class prejudices, if you would like 
to be au-dessus de la mélée, it will pay 
you to read this book on the psychology 
of social attitudes. It treats of all parts 
of the attitudinal spectrum from extreme 
radicalism to reactionism, and explains 
their causes, their modes of expression 
and perpetuation, and their value. 

Conservatism, the author believes, is 
due ultimately to fear and habit. It is 
a safety-first attitude. Radicalism is ex- 
plained as the product of unrest, and un- 
rest in some cases, ¢.g., in that of women 
of the prosperous classes, is due to not 
haying enough to do. When a woman’s 
children are reared and gone and her 
household is run by servants, she must 


*AmpRICAN Boys’ Book or Brrps AND BROWN- 
YES OF THH Woops. By Dan Beard. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 4 


find more satisfactory outlets for her in- 
stinets of self-expression than bridge or 
clubs. Many radical leaders are admitted 
to be neurotics. Further, attitudes in all 
of us are in part matters of tempera- 
ment, which can be understood but must 
not be quarreled with. Radicals set great 
store by freedom and tend to be impa- 
tient. Their motto might be, “Eventually ; 
why not now?” 

Neither radicals nor conservatives will 
like this book, though both need the illu- 
mination it brings. The reason is that 
both are popular and sentimental, while 
it is scientific, and these two attitudes 
are contrasted in parallel columns on 
page 222. How long will it take a world 
of partisans to become scientific and to 
care supremely for truth? Until they 
do, no device can bring us peace. 

This book “just reeks” with sermons 
for the thoughtful minister—whose busi- 
ness is with human attitudes. No brief 
review can do it justice. The author’s 
diagnosis is that “the unmanageableness 
of the Great Society results primarily 
from the fact that our intellectual achieve- 
ment in the field of physical science and 
technology has far outrun our moral de- 
velopment and our social engineering ca- 
pacity.” His hope is in education, in the 
youth of the land, and in their capacity 
to develop a scientific attitude. 4. R. D. 


THE PEAK OF CIVILIZATION 
Emerson 


In the highest civilization the Book 
is still the highest delight. 


Has He Fixed the ‘ 
Date of the Exodus? 


Exopus IN THH LIGHT OF ARCHBHOLOGY. 
8. Griffiths. London: Robert Scott. 


THE 
By Jd. 
8s. 6d. 

The Exodus is still one of the puz- 
zling problems of Hebrew history. It 
is doubtful, however, whether the present 
volume has added materially to its solu- 
tion. The author is simply maintaining 
the traditional view that the entry of the 
Hebrews into Egypt was in the Hyksos 
period; that all the Hebrews made this 
pilgrimage; and that Ramses II was the 
Pharaoh of the oppression and Merneptah 
the Pharaoh of the exodus. In fact, so 
sure is he that he has solved the problem 
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of the exodus that he sets down its exact 
date, the 15th of the month Abib in the 
second regnal year of Merneptah, i.e., 1233 
or 1232 B.c. 

There is no question but what the 
author has made a painstaking study of 
the subject, and it has to be said in his 
favor that he is less dogmatic and more 
generous to the critical school than most 
conservative writers. But unfortunately 
he has depended too largely on scholars 
of his own prejudices, and too little on the 
more critical and. now more generally ac- 
cepted work of Gardiner, Sethe, and Peet. 
The former he has read diligently, the 
latter very slightly and in large part not 
at all. Furthermore, he has not faced all 
the problems, and some he has set aside 
too lightly. He makes much of the four 
hundred and thirty years, given by Exo- 
dus xii. 40 as the length of the sojourn 
in Egypt, but does not note that other 
and probably more reliable passages, like 
Genesis xv. 16, Numbers xxvi. 57 ff, and 
Exodus vi. 16 ff, suggest a much shorter 
period, as do also Josephus and the trans- 
lators of the Samaritan and Greek ver- 
sions. He takes no account of the fact 
that the excavations at Jericho seem to 
indicate the Amarna period as the time of 
the destruction of that city. He is al- 
together silent on the appearance of 


Yaperu (probably Hebrews) as the name 


of a foreign people doing task-work in 
Egypt in the reigns of Ramses II, III, 
and IV. On the theory of a divided 
Israel he takes account only of the thesis 
of Burney, saying nothing of other similar 
theories that are more generally accepted. 
He rejects all too lightly the connection of 
the Habiru peoples with the Hebrews, and 
he fails to note the very strong Biblical 
and archeological evidence in support of 
the contention that only a part of the 
Hebrews went to Egypt. For these and 
similar reasons the book will manifestly 
make no great appeal to the critical 
student. T. J. M. 


A Northwest Passage 
to the World of Books 


Do For You. By Jesse 
George H. Doran 


WHat Books CAN 
Lee Bennett. New York: 
Company. $2.00. 

New Roaps to CuHiInpHOoD. By Anne. Car- 
roll Moore. New York: George H. Doran Com- 
pany. $2.00. 

Mr. Bennett has tried to draw for us 
a sketch map of the frontiers of knowl- 
edge. He quotes that suggestive passage 
from Laurence Sterne: “I am convinced, 
Yorick, that there is a Northwest Passage 
to the intellectual world and that the 
soul of man has shorter ways of going to 
work, in furnishing itself with knowledge 
and instruction, than we generally take 
with it.” He believes that for every man 
there are one or two books so full of mean- 
ing for him that once read life will never 
be quite the same again. And his purpose 
is, if possible, to establish this fruitful 
and transforming contact. In Part I he 
examines the whole problem of knowledge 
in relation to History, or what man has 
done, Science, or what man has learned, 
Art, or what man has made, and Phi- 
losophy, or what man has thought. In 
Part II he gives a great many lists of 
books under special topics with general 
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comments and specific descriptions. This 
is a most valuable book for those inter- 
ested in discovering the Northwest 
Passage. 

New Roads to Childhood is a second 
series of Anne Carroll Moore’s Bookman 
articles on children’s books. The author 
is the supervisor of work with children 
in the New York Public Library, and she 
knows children’s books. This varied col- 
lection of essays is full of delight from 
the moment when we enter David Copper- 
field’s Library in the house where Charles 
Dickens once lived, and hear Florry in 
Mrs. Micawber’s old kitchen reading 
“firy tiles” to the London children, to the 
concluding chapter when the author dis- 
cusses with such discernment the creative 
spirit in America. This is a book for 
children’s librarians and for all those con- 
eerned with the teaching of children. It 
is not for those who would dictate a 
child's reading, and so “pauperize his 
mind.” It is for those who would follow 
the new roads to childhood in this new 
generation. Grids 


Changing the Child 


CHILD Types: By Frances W. 
Boston: The Pilgrim Press. $1.00. 

Miss Danielson’s work in and for the 
kindergarten department of the church 
school is well known. ‘Those who have 
been watching various magazines that 
present material for the youngest children 
in the church school will have seen some 
of these sketches. In the first part of 
the book the various types of young chil- 
dren,—the shy, the secretive, the indolent, 
the child with a temper, the good-natured 
child, and others,—are skillfully presented, 
not more than two pages being given to 
each sketch. The second part of the book, 
which is named “The Changing Child,” is 
made up of teacher-training lectures in- 
tended to show what sort of instruction 
and guidance will change the undesirable 
qualities in the little people to those that 
are. desirable. Vyas 


Danielson. 


The Company of Jesus 


I@NaTIuS Loyoua. By Henry Dwight Sedg- 
wick. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$3.00. 

Mr. Sedgwick sees three men responsi- 
ble for the leading position held by Spain 
during two centuries,—Cervantes the 
writer, Velasquez the painter, and Loyola 
the preacher and organizer. In apologiz- 
ing for presenting another life of this re- 
markable man, he explains that there is 
not a good life in English, and that the 
part played by the society of Jesuits, the 
society founded by Loyola, has played so 
extraordinary a réle in the last four cen- 
turies, that the life of its founder, told 
from the original sources, should throw 
light on much modern development, not 
only of religion but secular activities. 

Mr. Sedgwick thus portrays the advent 
of Loyola: “In the year 1538, this little 
Spaniard—he stood not quite five feet one 
and three-quarters inches—with deep-set, 
deep-seeing eyes, and high, smooth brow, 
trudged barefoot, slightly limping, from 
Venice to Rome, and petitioned the Pope 
to bestow upon him and nine other sol- 
diers of Christ leave to serve their God 
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and their neighbor under the name of the 
Company of Jesus.” 

Loyola it was who held back the Prot- 
estant Reformation when it threatened to 
sweep over Europe. Mr. Sedgwick, the 
only Protestant to write a complete life 
of this eminent Catholic, sets his biog- 
raphy in the frame of the Reformation, 
the Renaissance, the conflict between 
Charles V and Francis I, and the tense 
ecclesiastical situation at Rome. The 
book is valuable, therefore, not alone as 
a carefully written life of a striking per- 
sonality, but as a record of events when 
the Protestant world was in the making. 

KE. “H.C. 


BORN AGAIN 


Beecher said that “books are the true me- 
tempsychosis—they are the symbol and 
presage of immortality. The dead men 
are scattered and none shall find them. 
Behold they are here! They do but sleep.” 


Three Legations, Three Embassies, 
Three Continents 


My Drpnomaric Epucation. By Norval 
Richardson. New York: Dodd, Méad & Co. 
$3.00. 


Fresh from fourteen years of diplomatic 
service at three legations and three em- 
bassies on three different continents, Mr. 
Richardson is well qualified to tell an 
interesting story. He calls his experience 
an education. But his book has at least 
two notable values: it is a delightful nar- 
rative, well worth reading for that rea- 
son alone, and it is a faithful and inform- 
ing description of our diplomatic service. 
Through it all runs the thread of Mr. 
Richardson’s personal experience, which 
he invariably recounts with quaint humor. 
Round this he has woven his narrative of 
diplomatic work, his description of va- 
rious cities and civilizations and of the 
many distinguished persons with whom he 
came in contact. From 1913 to 1920 he 
was a secretary at the Hmbassy in Rome, 
and his story of these seven eventful 
years is especially valuable. He pays 
high tribute to the work of the American 
Red Cross. The memorable visit of Presi- 
dent Wilson toward the close of 1918 is 
fully described, with much about the ex- 
alted place that Mr. Wilson then had in 
the heart of Italians. In the closing chap- 
ter Mr. Richardson discusses the diplo- 
matic service, its limitations and possibili- 
ties, and the opportunities it offers to 
serious-minded and well-educated men. 

, ee F. R. 8. 


For Children Under Ten 


Picturn Worips. By Richard A. Clarke. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 

Mother Goose brought to life in the 
dreams of a lonely little boy is the theme 
of this book. The good-mannered king 
in “Four and Twenty Blackbirds,” the 
judicial mind of the spider in “Little 
Miss Muffet,” and the generosity of the 
cow who jumped over the moon, are de- 
lightful touches that make Picture Worlds 
quite new and wholly different from other 
children’s stories. The illustrations are 
thoroughly in the mood of the text and 
should add much to the enjoyment of 
Paul and his experiences. Gf Bpks 
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Tabloid Reviews 


DISCOVERY, OR THH SPIRIT AND SHRVICH OF 
Scrzencn. By Sir Richard Gregory. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $2.00. 


No book familiar to the reviewer has so 
caught the spirit of modern science as 
this. This book should be read and 


studied by every college student in the. 


land. For it is a stimulus to high en- 
deavor. It shows that science is not to be 
measured by practical service only, for 
it is an intellectual outlook, a standard of 
truth, and a gospel of light as well. This 
thesis is strengthened by the overwhelm- 
ing testimony from the lives and the 
work of the scientists so delightfully de- 
scribed in this book. To read of the 
pursuit of knowledge in this book is to 
read a romance unequaled for thrilling 
heroism. 


Tur RomMAnce or HxcavaTion. By David 
Masters. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.50. 

The work of Mr. Howard Carter and 
Lord Carnarvon has revived our interest 
in the story of other excavations and dis- 
coveries of ancient civilizations: Mr. 
Masters has gathered together in this 
book the record of this exploration amid 
long-lost cities and the treasures of old 
kings. The uninformed will find here a 
delightful introduction to the work of 
Schliemann, and Champollion, and Lay- 
ard, and others who have been unable to 
resist the lure of the buried past. Much 
of the story is indeed a romance. 


TH® PROBLEM OF ARMAMENTS. By Arthur G. 
Enock. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$1.50. 

The question of armaments is not an 
academic one. It is interwoven with the 
fabric of every human life. Its solution 
lies in schooling the visions and dreams 
of humanity to a powerful steady impact 
upon all the troublesome details of the 
terrific problem. ‘This little book by an 
engineer has brought together some very 
valuable statistics and information re- 
garding armaments, in the firm convic- 
tion that the question is for every citizen 
of every country. 


Motor Campine. By J. O. Long and John D. 
Long. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00. 

Motor Camping will enable the automo- 
bile tourist to avoid mistakes of inexpe- 
rience. It will reveal a multitude of 
devices by means of which camping may 
be made a genuine pleasure. In addition 
to thoroughgoing information on all im- 
portant details, the book gives a list of 
publie camp sites, the fish and game laws 
of the different States, and rules of the 
road. \This is a year-round book, for the 
United States offers such a variety of 
climate, that campers are always on the 
road in some section of the country: 


Henry Forp: THn MAN AND HIS MOTIVES. 
By William L. Stidger. George H, Doran Com- 
pany. $2.00. 

Written in the popular and easy style 
of newspaper interviews. The author was 
sent to Mr. Ford to get material for a 
popular interpretation of him. Mr. Ford 
assisted very kindly. The book contains 
“close-ups,” anecdotes, and sayings of Mr. 
Ford, and there is quite a good deal 0 
interest. ' 
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zs THE HOME =& 


By Pigeon Post 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


“What do you know, Madge? It’s Lin- 
coln’s Birthday and there’s not a single 
star or stripe to celebrate with.” John 
Blair met his sister with this dismaying 
reminder as she came downstairs, rub- 
bing sleepy eyes in the gray dawn of the 
wintry morning. : 

“We used to have a nice little flag 
apiece,’ Madge remembered, waking in a 
hurry as she smelled the frying ham and 
hot breakfast muffins. 

_“But don’t you know, Sue Macdonald’s 
goat chewed one to a rag, and we lost. the 
other last fall on our way to the county 
fair? So we’re minus.” 

“There’s that picture of Lincoln among 
Grandpa’s things,’ Madge consoled. “We 
ean put it in the front window, and we'll 
have the program at school. O John, 
don’t you wish we were going down to the 
big Stock Show with Dad and Mummy? 
I haven’t been to the city for so long I’d 
be scared limber at street cars and police- 
men, I just know.” 

“I’m willing to take a chance on ’em,” 
John asserted stoutly. “But we’ve got to 
stay and help Jugs run the ranch, so no 
use wasting wishes. Madge, how long 
are you and Sue going to stay mad? Re- 
member, it’s time for valentines, and 
what’s the fun of having a heart tree and 
a dandy mail-box if we don’t use them 
every chance?” 

Madge’s eyes flashed as she reminded 
indignantly: “Well, you heard how ’zas- 
perating Sue was when I read my lan- 
guage story about Fleet Wings. She told 
Teacher we were always bragging about 
our carrier pigeon that hadn’t done any- 
thing wonderful yet.” 

John nodded, recalling the argument 
that had followed. Every one of the 
dozen school-children in the community 
envied the Blair children their beautiful 
pedigreed pigeon. Fleet Wings had been 
brought to them in the fall by a cousin 
who bred fine homing pigeons. 

“Well, I guess Fleet Wings comes of the 
best Belgian blood,’ John had assured 
Teacher, earnestly. “And one of his grand- 
fathers”—here Sue had giggled—‘flew 
five hundred miles in one day!” 

Fairly wiggling out of her seat, so anx- 
ious for permission to talk, Madge had 
related how she had taken Fleet Wings 
when she went to visit Cousin Doris, fifty 
miles up the canyon. “I turned him loose 
with a note, and when John went out 
before dark to feed the chickens, didn’t 
Fleet Wings drop down for his supper 
with my message on his leg?” Madge had 
turned a withering glance on her old 
friend Sue, who knew all this, of course. 
“He flew home in less than an hour, and 
I guess a mile a minute is pretty fast. 
And it was cold, too.” : 

So the little quarrel had started, and 
it had been nearly a week since Sue and 
Madge had played together or met half- 


‘way to chatter and plan after-school fun. 


The “heart tree’ was on the Blair place, 


but so near the road that Sue had only 
to skip up a trail across lots to mail a 
note or some surprise package to her 
neighbors. The last mail had been a box 
of mouth-melting fudge that the little 
tease could make so much better than 
Madge. ; 

John and Madge waved good-by to their 
parents with a queer heavy feeling in 
their left sides. Mr. and Mrs. Blair would 
be away only a few days, but the children 
felt so forsaken for a minute, not a tongue 
wagged. Luckily, they had to finish the 
chores, hunt up Lincoln’s picture, and fix 
their tinpail lunch before riding burro 
back to the cozy school among the spruces. 
Sue was not at school that day, and a 
girl who lives beyond the Macdonalds re- 
ported that Sue had a cold and wanted 
her books brought home. 

Madge looked worried as she bustled 
about that evening trying to take Mother’s 
place at home. “Jugs,” as they called 
Oscar Jugquist, the big, droll hired man, 
winked at John, who felt doubtful about 
Madge’s ability as head cook. 

“Now we're going to go shares on this 
job, Madge,” the big fellow told the busy 
little girl, who was poking into flour-bin 
and pantry. “I used to be a cook, and 
I reckon.I can still wrastle flapjacks and 
biscuits and milk gravy. You set the 
table and after we fry the pork chops 
make the tea, and if that ain’t a spread 
fit for a President, I’ll—eat this raw 
dough !” 

Madge giggled to see big, bald Jugs 
pounding out dough, looking anything but 
ladyfied in a blue-checked apron. “Mother 
took Grandma a lot of things, didn’t she?’ 
observed Madge, as she put another stick 
of wood in the stove. ‘Chicken and eggs 
and a can of cream. And Daddy had a 
hat-box. I s’pose that was full of those 
quilt pieces and rags Mother’s saved so 
Grandma can make new rugs.” 

John was out in the chill winter dusk 
feeding the poultry after helping Jugs in 
stables: and corral. “We'll have fried 
mush in the morning,’ Madge was saying 


Mite o’ Mischief 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


Buttons and bastings, and needles and 
pins. 

Baby is creeping, and trouble begins! 

Under the couch,—all over the floor, 

Gathering lint, and stray objects galore. 

Grasping at sunbeams with gurgles of 
glee— 

Every wee speck baby’s eager eyes see. 

(What did he do with my other best 
shoe?) ‘ 

Dressing now means such a hullabaloo! 


Halt in your housework and lock the 
buffet ! 

Stop, look, and listen’s our motto all day. 

Magazines scattered—quick, rescue that 
vase! 

Baby is toddling all over the place. 

Reaching and cooing, exploring about, 

Dear little mischief we can’t do without! 

Bonny boy wee, made of dimples and glee, 

Ever a baby we wish you might be! 
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Being Happy 


Just being happy is a fine thing to do; 
Looking on the bright side rather than 
the blue. 
Sad or sunny musing 
Are largely in the choosing, 
And just being happy is brave work and 
true. 
Just being happy helps other souls along, 
Their burdens may be weary and they not 
strong; 
And your own sky will lighten, 
If other skies you brighten, 
By just being happy, with a heart full 


of song. 
= —Ripley D. Saunders. 


Sentence Sermon 


Even a child is known by his doings, 
whether his work be pure and whether it 
be right.— Prov. vz. 11. 


in housewifely fashion. She had looked 
wistfully down the road toward the little 
lighted cottage where Sue lived. ‘Poor 
Sue! She’s sick, and I don’t feel mad 
any more,” Madge discovered with relief. 
“She’s such a tease, but I’m red-peppery 
myself. We simply can’t be mad at valen- 
tine-time, because valentines aré full of 
love.” 

She remembered the entwined hearts on 
the old cottonwood where Dad had carved 
his initials with Mummy’s when they were 
youngsters. Daddy had built a little bench 
under the tree, and by standing on it, the 
children could just reach the post-office— 
a clever box Jugs had made for them of 
pine wood, ornamented with wee brown 
spruce cones. There was a slit for letters 
and a place for packages. Best of all was 
the lock that made it so sacred, and each 
child owned a tiny key. 

“We'll get out that left-over box of 
paper lace and hearts and pretty pictures 
right after supper,’ decided Madge, as 
she heard the men-folks stamping off the 
snow outside. “I’ll make the prettiest one 
for Sue’— .John bolted in, such a queer 
look on his face that Madge dropped the 
stove-lifter in alarm. ‘What’s the mat- 
ter?” 

“Matter enough,” John told her gloomily. 
“T’ve been waiting and hunting all this 
time for Fleet Wings to show up. 
not in his loft or anywhere.” 

Madge’s face was as distressed as John’s 
as she cried, “Oh, he can’t be gone!” 
Then as Jugs entered with foaming pails | 
of milk, “He was here all day, wasn’t 
he, Jugs?” 

Jugs was all optimism as_ usual. 
“Shucks now! I disremember when I 
heard the little feller cooin’ to himself 
last. But I bet a cooky you couldn’t 
lose that bird. Why, sir, he’s the genuwine 
article, and you mustn’t worry a mite. 
Maybe he went calling up the valley on 
the Arnold pigeons and they asked him 
to stay all night. Maybe he was shut in 
by mistake.” 

Fleet Wings was still missing next 
morning, and the children rode silently to 
school. They came home with a stack of 
valentines, and Madge had brought Sue’s 
to put in the mail-box next morning. But 
valentines were forgotten when darkness 
fell and still no pretty pet pigeon cooed or 
fluttered from his home loft in the red 
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Frost-bound Prisoners 
JANET GARGAN 


If you put your ear down close 
To the ground there, free from snow, 
Underneath the lilac bush, 
Where in Spring the violets grow, 
You may hear the faintest sound 
Just a “pushing” of the earth 
By wee rootlets, prisoners 
Longing for the Springtime’s birth. 


Listen! Can you hear them sigh— 
These wee rootlets tired with toil, 
Pushing, pushing, though the frost 
Still holds firm the leaf-strewn soil? 
But some April day, their green 
Brightening the earth’s dull browns 
Gives the surety to you 
Of violets in purple gowns. 


ie 


barn. Madge’s tears mingled with the 
tea and salted the gravy. At least Jugs 
tried to joke about too much salt, but 
neither John nor Madge could muster a 
real smiley smile that night. ‘Tell you 
what,” Jugs told them finally, waving the 
poker for emphasis, “if that bird isn’t on 
deck by to-morrow noon, we'll howl like a 
pack of coyotes and wake the region. 
Something tells me, though, that Fleet 
Wings is safe and no more lost than you 
are.” 

It was starting in to snow on St. Valen- 
tine’s morning when the children bundled 
up after breakfast and started out to do 
their chores before delivering Sue’s mail. 
“T'll feed the chickens,” Madge said, but 
as John handed her the pan of feed she 
gave a cry and dropped it smack on the 
greedy, smart-Aleck rooster. ‘Oh, look!” 
she cried, pointing upward excitedly. 
“He’s here! Jugs, come quick! Fleet 
Wings is home!” 

Like an enchanted snowflake the prodi- 
gal pigeon fluttered softly to Madge’s 
shoulder, and she fondled it with caressing 
hands and words. 

“Don’t squeeze him so hard or he'll be 
ready for pie!” begged Jugs, his eyes roll- 
ing so knowingly that John had a sudden 
suspicion. 

“You’ve known about-this all the time!” 
John accused. “Madge, we ought to roll 
him in the snow.” Jugs attempted to look 
innocent and bent over the wanderer with 
a surprised, ‘‘What’s this on his leg—a 
valentine?” 

“Come indoors by the fire,” cried Madge, 
leading the foot-race. The folded paper 
in the metal case proved to be a surprise 
letter from Mother. 

‘Do forgive us for kidnapping your 
pigeon,’ she wrote, “but we thought it 
a good chance to test him, and we have all 
confidence in his returning home. He was 
in the hat-box. Watch for the mail. We 
are freeing Fleet Wings this (Saturday) 
morning at eight o’clock,” 

John’s wondering eyes sought the clock. 
“Only nine now! Even if our time was 
a little different from Mother’s, this bird 
has made sixty miles in as many minutes! 
Now let Sue say another word!” 

“Oh, let’s go now and mail our valen- 
tines, John!” cried Madge. They found 
that Sue had been ahead of them. A 
meek little ‘‘making-up” note had been in 
the box overnight. She was much better 
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and invited John and Madge to a valentine 
“Juntch” with her. Madge dimpled over 
the word. She always had to help Sue 
with her spelling. 3 

“T see she’s bound to have ‘t’ in her 
lunch,” punned John, with a grin. It was 
on their way to Sue’s before noon that 
their cup of content filled and ran over. 
The jolly rural carrier whistled and waved 
to them from the road. 

“A box for you,” he called, “all covered 
with hearts! And I was careful not to 
break any.” The children waited until 
they reached Sue’s to open the precious 
package. 

“Oh, goody! Candy cookies from 
Grandma, and lots of red and white candy 
hearts!” squealed Madge, beside herself. 
“And paper valentines, too.” But John 
had eyes only for the folded parcel be- 
neath. 

“A flag! <A dandy big one!” he said 
with vast satisfaction, as he shook out 
the glorious folds. “Oh, no, girls, we 
won’t celebrate Washington’s Birthday, 
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The Valentine Stamps 
MINNIN LEONA UPTON 


Millie and Maidie Baird had been mak- 
ing valentines all Saturday afternoon. The 
sitting-room table was covered with them, 
twelve, gay in gold paper and silver paper, 
and red hearts and blue hearts and pink 
hearts, and dainty with plenty of white- 
paper lace. The two little girls leaned 
back in their chairs and took deep breaths. 

“Aren’t they lovely?’ said Millie. “I’d 
almost like to keep them, every one of 
them !” 

“Oh, what an idea, Millie Baird! But 
of course I know yow’re just only joking!” 

“Of course, goosie! But they would 
look pretty. We'll put up the prettiest 
ones we get, anyway, won’t we?” 

“Let’s! And the prettiest ones we got 
last year, too, when we didn’t have a room 
that was all our own!” 

“M-m-m-m! It’s just what we'll do. 
They’ll look lovely on our gray paper! 
Now let’s get them into the envelopes, and 
addressed. I’ll turn on the light. There! 
Oh, don’t they look pretty—prettier than 
by daylight!” 

“T’ll put them in the envelopes, Millie, 
and you address them. Your writing’s 
nicest.” 

“What an idea! Yours is nicest! But 
I do like to write, so I'll do it. Let me 
see—I’ll write the names in a list, first, 
so to be sure we’ve not missed any one: 
Grace Brown and Allie Brown, Susie Farr, 
May Davis, Genie Welsh and Ailsa Welsh, 
Cora and Dora Dane, Elsie Smith, Janie 
Burt, and—and”’— 

“June Birney and Leila Greene. 
are two, all sealed.” 

Millie worked away industriously, and 
soon all were addressed, in a neat pile. 

“Oh, not stamped!” exclaimed Maidie. 
“What if we’d forgotten that? Where 
are the stamps? They were here a minute 
ago.” 

“Yes, I saw them when we were clean- 
ing up the bits.” 

“T’ll look in the waste-paper basket.” 

“Tl help !” 


Here 
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But the stamps were not there. 

“Maybe in the extra envelopes,” said 
Millie, hopefully. But they were not there. 
They looked everywhere; twelve bright 
new two-cent stamps in a double row 
ought to be easy to see. But no stamps. 

“What shall we do?’ puzzled Millie. 
“We've used all our own money, and it 
seems a shame to ask Mother for more, 
when she has so many things to buy.” 

“That’s so!’ said Maidie. ‘“Let’s look 
once more, hard!” 

She went down on her knees to look 
under the table. And that minute Millie 
burst out laughing. And she laughed, and 
laughed! And so would you. And so 
would any one. For there were the stamps 
on the sole of Maidie’s left shoe! 

“Ags if you were all ready to be sent 
for a valentine!” cried Millie, wiping her 
teary eyes. j 


City Welcomes Wild Ducks 


Oakland, Calif., a city of more than a 
quarter of a million population, opens 
wide its doors every autumn to probably 
a million wild ducks which have learned 
that within its boundaries they will find 
all the grain and corn they can eat until 
of their own accord they choose to fly 
northward in March. Oakland has been 
able to lure the ducks, because at its 
center lies a salt-water lake—Lake Merritt 
—where the tides insure a fresh supply 
of water from the sea. 

Just as soon as the first duck guests 
arrive in October, the keepers of that area 
set apart for them scatter a liberal sup- 
ply of wheat and cracked corn. The 
duck area is protected by a woven-wire 
fence to keep out the public, shooting 
is prohibited, and the peace of the feath- 
ered flocks is further insured by a special 
police patrol. Is there another city in 
the world which demonstrates its love of 
animals in such a manner? 


Volcano Power for Lease 


The United States Government recently 
received a report which states that a 
partly extinct volcano in Bolivia, capable 
of emitting steam in sufficient amount to de- 
velop electrical energy of about 400,000,000 
kilowatt hours a year, is “for sale or rent.” 
A few years ago an expert thus estimated 
the value of the jets of steam that rise 
from the sides of the voleano. For some 
time Italy has made use of internal heat 
from the earth to generate power. 


Under the City, Letters, Letters 
Underneath New York City’s busy side- 


walks and streets is an intricate system | 


of postal tubes through which approxi- 
mately five million letters a day whirl to 
their destinations. These pneumatic tubes 
connect the main Post-Office with sub- 
stations maintained for the delivery of 
first-class mail. On ‘schedule time and 
under high pneumatic pressure, leather car- 
riers packed with letters shoot silently 
and swiftly over the twenty-six miles of 
the system. These carriers are safe- 
guarded with lock tops, which seal them. 
and are then oiled to facilitate easy — 
age through the tubes. 


' 
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Sidelights on the Second Debate 


Dr. Straton receives the decision 


JENKIN R. HOCKERT 


In the second debate, the question read: “Resolved, That the earth and man came by evolution.” As a. basis for 
the discussion, the debaters agreed on the definition of evolution given by Professor LeConte: “Evolution is a continu- 
ous progressive change according to certain laws and by means of resident forces,” Mr. Potter speaking in the affirmative 
and Dr. Straton in the negative. The judges gave the decision to Dr. Straton. 

Mr. Potter was at his best in the following period: “Now, my idea of God is that He is a supremely powerful being 
—a personal force, not in personal form, who operates through natural laws. I believe that unless every natural law is 
supernatural the universe was made wrong in the first instance. 

“T believe that at no time has a transcendent God interfered with the universe, but that God has been immanent in 
the evolutionary processes from the very beginning; that every upthrust of this life force has been a manifestation of 
God; that you and I are manifestations of God, rather imperfect, to be sure, but progressing toward better things. 

“T cannot believe in creation unless that creation is absolutely continuous, and if so, it becomes evolution. I main- 
tain that the earth has life upon it, and man himself has come by constant, progressive change according to certain laws 
and by means of resident forces, and I would include in these resident forces the life, spirit, God Himself.” 

The characteristic style of Dr. Straton is illustrated by this passage: “Unless the Bible account of the creation 
of man is true, we know absolutely nothing about the way in which man appeared upon this planet. The gap between 
dead matter and sentient life has never been bridged except by guesses. 

“The wave of animalism, with its corrupting influence upon morals, has come through this philosophy of animal- 
ism, which is prostituting and destroying the human race. Have you ever stopped, my friends, to ask yourself the ques- 
tion why, in this modern time of ours, we are seeing such a degrading of womanhood, for example? Why is it that noble 
dramatic art has all but been destroyed by sensualism? Why is it.that we have seen such a degeneracy in our litera- 
ture? Why is it that the marriage vow is being thrown to the winds and the divorce courts are being crowded to-day 
as never before? ... 

“Where did the wave of animalism come from? +t came from the philosophy of animalism, which has denied the 
truth of revelation, thrown the Ten Commandments on the junk heap, laughed at the principles of Jesus Christ, taken 
God off the throne, and destroyed the safe principles of the past which lie at the very foundations of our modern 
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life.” 


T THH FIRST debate between Dr. 
John Roach Straton and Rey. Charles 
Francis Potter, on December 20, 1923, the 
Calvary Baptist Church, New York, was 
filled to overflowing and the sidewalk out- 
side crowded with people who could not 
gain admission; estimates placed the 
crowd at 2,500. , Interest in Unitarianism 
immediately spread to all parts of the 
world, judging from the hundreds of let- 
ters received, and people began seeking 
information as to this religion and as to 
what manner of man this was who re- 
futed the proposition that the Bible was 
the Infallible Word of God. The West 
Side Unitarian Church became the center 
of attraction. Mr. Potter has spoken to 
a erowded church both morning and eve- 
ning each Sunday since that first debate. 
Newspaper interest in New York ran high, 
and each morning paper has since that 
time conducted nearly a page on Mondays 
to the controverted questions of religion. 
The newspapers paid less attention in 
advance to the second: debate on January 
28. On many sides there was doubt as 
to whether the interest of the public had 
been aroused sufficiently to warrant the 
use of Carnegie Hall. But on the evening 
of the debate the crowd was gathering at 
6 o'clock in front of the hall, and when 
the doors were opened at 7 o’clock, the 
parquet floor and the stage were filled 
in less than fifteen minutes. Everything 
was in order. A group of young women 
of the West Side Unity Club were busy 
selling copies of the first debate, and the 
ushers were young men of the West Side 
Church and members of the Laymen’s 
League chapters of the Metropolitan Con- 
ference. At 7.15, Frank C. Adams pre- 
sented an organ recital. Long before 8.15 
o'clock, the starting hour, every seat in 


\ 


Carnegie Hall was filled and many were 
turned away. The box seats had been 
reserved for the old and disabled; the 
trustees of the two churches, and members 
of the families of the judges, and in those 
seats many were in evening dress.. The 
audience as a whole was composed of the 
average New Yorker, and about evenly 
divided in sympathy with Dr. Straton and 
Mr. Potter. 

Promptly at 8.15 the judges of the de- 
bate,—Almet F. Jenks, former presiding 
Justice of the Appellate Division of the 
Second Department of New York State, 
Supreme Court Justice Philip J. McCook, 
and Frank P. Walsh,—Dr. Straton, Mr. 
Potter, Supreme Court Justice William 
Harman Black, and Robert S. Allyn took 
their places on the platform. Mr. Allyn, 
Mr. Potter’s second, and president of the 
Metropolitan Conference of Unitarian 
Churches, opened the meeting and intro- 
duced Justice Black as the presiding offi- 
cer. After a few preliminary remarks he 
introduced Mr. Potter as the speaker on 
the affirmative. 

Up to this time there had been little ap- 
plause, but now it was nearly two min- 
utes before Mr. Potter could be heard. 
The speeches were very well prepared, 
were given rapidly and brought forth but 
little applause. Occasionally a round of 
laughter would run through the audience, 
but all in all it was a quiet meeting com- 
pared to the first debate. The hecklers 
no doubt decided the hall too great and the 
speeches too good to interrupt. Occa- 
sionally in the rear of the hall one could 
hear persons in low tones calling Mr. Pot- 
ter a blasphemer as he drove home point 
after point showing that evolution was 
no longer a theory, but a fact. Mr. Pot- 
ter’s opening speech was of about one 


hour’s duration, and when he closed with 
that beautiful poem “Each in his Own 
Tongue” by William Herbert Carruth— 


Some call it evolution, and others call it God,— 


Carnegie Hall fairly shook with applause. 

Dr. Straton plainly departed from his 
tactics in the first debate and, contrary to 
the rules, rebutted many of Mr. Potter’s 
points in his opening address. But, as 
one lady expressed it, Dr. Straton had 
learned how to debate since the first one. 
Instead of preaching a sermon, as he did 
before, he presented an excellent argu- 
ment for the fundamentalists, but filled it 
full of half-truths that are always so 
dangerous and so difficult for the inex- 
perienced mind to detect. For example, 
in his closing speech, which Mr. Potter 
could not answer because of debate rules, 
he fairly shook the hall with applause 
with his statement that “Germany took 
Darwinism, applied it literally to develop 
the philosophy that ‘might makes right’ 
and then bore down upon an unsuspecting 
world in 1914.” This statement was made 
in answer to Mr. Potter’s fervent appeal 
that if God continually interfered with 
the processes of nature, where was He 
during the years of 1914 and 1918. 

My own opinion is that the decision of 
the judges is easier to understand when it 
is appreciated that two of the men are 
eminent justices of the New York Supreme 
Court. The third is a lawyer of promi- 
nence. Looking at a proposition of this 
kind from the judicial point of view rather 
than that of a judge at a debate, they 
undoubtedly felt that Mr. Potter would 
have to prove evolution beyond a reason- 
able doubt in order to win, rather than 
present a better argument for evolution 
than his opponent for creation. In the 
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minds of many, as expressed at the de- 
bate, Mr. Potter’s presentation would have 
won the unanimous decision if the sub- 
ject had been reversed, and had read 
“Creation versus Evolution.” While the 
judges were out arriving at their decision, 
the collection was taken in order to pay 
expenses. One gentleman remarked that 
he thought the whole affair was a money- 
making scheme. As a matter of fact, the 
collection failed to pay eyen the expense 
of hiring the hall, much less the adver- 
tising and other expenses. Although it 
was nearly 11 o’clock before the judges re- 
turned, practically no one left the hall, 
and complete order was maintained, and 
then all passed out quietly. This was not 
so at the first debate, when the crowd 
surged to the front of the church, and 
after leaving, stopped in front to sing 
revival hymns. On this second occasion 
the few who gathered in front of the 
building in small groups argued the va- 
rious points until past midnight. 

The New York newspapers on the day 
following did not give one-tenth the 
space they gave the first debate. The 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle in an editorial said 
it was bad taste on the part of Mr. Potter 
to refer to the rudimentary tail of Mr. 
Bryan. The same newspaper, after quot- 
ing Mr. Potter as follows: “If we are to 
prevent another world -war, it will not be 
by praying to any God in the sky, but by 
reason of the God that is in you and me,” 
said, “We are quite sure that only a small 
percentage of the Unitarians of to-day will 
indulge in such a repudiation” of the 
idea of a personal God. Editorial com- 
ments in New York papers have been 
nearly unanimously favorable to the Lib- 
erals and are treating Unitarian view- 
points with the utmost respect. 


“Lincoln and Liberty” 


: A Lincoln’s Day observance worthy of 
the attention of all thoughtful folk who 
believe in helping Negroes to help them- 
selves, is a lecture to be given in Ford 
Hall, Boston, Mass., Tuesday evening, 
February 12, on “Lincoln and Liberty,” by 
Dr. Hubert H. Harrison of New York, a 
graduate of Copenhagen University, and 
a popular New York Board of Hducation 
speaker. A distinguished group of white 
and colored people are acting as sponsors 
for this meeting, which is under the aus- 
pices of the Boston Chronicle, a credit- 
able weekly newspaper owned, controlled, 
edited, and printed by Negroes, which is 
doing much to improve the economic 
status and sustain the morale of the col- 
ored people of Boston. Dr. Harrison is 
one of the regular contributors to the 
Chronicle,_for he is also gifted as a 
writer,—while those who have heard him 
speak say that he is to the platform what 
Charles Gilpin is to the theatre and 
Roland Hayes to the concert stage. 


Mount Holyoke College, at South Had- 
ley, Mass., has been chosen as the meeting- 
place of the conference of the Student 
Federation of Religious Liberals to be 
held June 21-28. 


The Christian Register 
Dr. Bradley’s Church Grecied| 


Dr. Preston Bradley is minister of the 
People’s Church in Chicago, Tl. This 
church was founded by its present min- 
ister twelve years ago, and is now one of 
the most largely attended liberal churches 
in the world. Its Sunday morning attend- 
ance is upward of two thousand. Serv- 
ices are conducted in the Pantheon 
Theatre on Sheridan Road north of Wil- 
son Avenue. The chureh yoted recently 
to affiliate with the Western Unitarian 
Conference, the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, and the National Federation of 


DR. PRESTON BRADLEY 


Religious Liberals. In addition -to his 
ministerial work Dr. Bradley is a well- 
known lecturer for the Redpath Lyceum 
Bureau. 

Two hundred persons attended a service 
of recognition in honor of the People’s 
Church, held at the Blackstone Hotel, 
January 15. Greetings were extended by 
Rey. Robert 8. Loring of Milwaukee, Wis., 
for the Western Conference; Rev. George 
F. Patterson of Boston, Mass., for the 
American Unitarian Association; and 
Dr. A. Ward Brigham, St. Paul’s Uni- 
versalist Church, for the National Federa- 
tion of Religious Liberals. The response 
was given by Dr. Bradley. Brief ad- 
dresses were delivered by M. M. Manga- 
sarian of the Independent Religious So- 
ciety, Chicago, and Dr. A. Eustace Haydon 
of Chicago University. Rev. Curtis W. 
Reese, secretary of the Western Unita- 
rian Conference, presided. 


Montreal Membership Campaign 


The annual membership campaign of the 
Church of the Messiah (Unitarian) at 
Montreal, Canada, began Sunday, Febru- 
ary 8, and will culminate on Palm Sunday, 
April 18. On each of the ten campaign 
Sundays, the membership book will be 
open on a table near the chancel. Last 
year, twenty-seven new members signed. 
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Baltimore Church Meeting 
Shows Unusual Progress 


The annual dinner and business meet- 
ing of the Baltimore, Md., church was 
held January 22 with nearly a hundred 
guests present. The reports showed that 
in the past three years the church has 
made marked progress. Ninety-three new 
members have been received ; a permanent 
full-time secretary employed; a School 
of Religion and Ethics organized, with a 
professional director, Miss Marguerite 
Hmilio of Salem, Mass., and a corps of 
paid teachers. The young people have 


been organized into the Jared Sparks — 


Guild, named in memory of the first minis- 
ter of the church. Members of the church 
have formed the Channing Library Asso- 
ciation for the circulation of current 
books among the membership. The music 
of the church has been greatly improved, 
with a quartet as good as the best in the 
city. 

The budget of the church has increased 
100 per cent. since 1916, and is now ap- 
proximately $14,000. Thomas Webster, 
reporting for the finance committee, 
showed the success of the recent every- 
member canvass. Nearly every member 
of the church is a contributor, and the 
financial outlook for the coming year is 
encouraging. 

During the evening, Cleveland P. Man- 
ning presented to the church a life-sized 
portrait of Dr. John T. W. Ware by 
Turner, a famous Baltimore artist. Mr. 
Ware was pastor of the Baltimore church 
from 1864 to 1872, when he was called 
to Arlington Street Church, Boston, Mass. 
The portrait was received on behalf of the 
church by Thomas C. Corner, chairman 
of the board of trustees. 

The School of Religion and Ethics, now 
in the midst of its second year, has a 
total enrollment of eighty-seven, with an 
average attendance of eighty for the last 
three months. Thirty-two new pupils have 
been enrolled this year, and several new 
families have been attracted to the church 
by means of the school. 

The following trustees were elected for 
three years: Dr. Arthur O. Lovejoy, head 
of the Department of Philosophy, Johns 
Hopkins University; Dr. A. R. L. Dohme, 
Frank Mudge, and Mrs. Hdward Beasley. 
Adam J. Hazlett was elected treasurer, to 
succeed Mr. Mudge, who resigned after 
ten years’ service. Herbert T. Tiffany 
was re-elected registrar. : 

The church will hold a series of five 
Sunday vesper services beginning Febru- 
ary 8. The four speakers will be Rabbi 
Edward L. Israel of Baltimore; Rev. Cur- 
tis W> Reese, Chicago; Rey. Frederick R. 


Griffin, Philadelphia ; and the pastor, Rey. ~ 


Harry Foster Burns. 
one program. 

The minister has every reason to be en- 
couraged and is pressing on toward a 
realization of the unique possibilities that 
are before this historic church. He is 
now preaching the following series of 
Sunday morning sermons: “The Founda- 
tion of Faith: Reason or Revelation?” 
“The Evolution of the Bible: Word of 
Man or Word of God?” and “Gods That 
Are No More: A Dead or a Living God?” 


The choir will give 


a 


fa ae 
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Churches Report on Past Year’s Progress 
and Plan for Future at Annual Meetings 


This is the season of annual meetings, 
of taking reckonings of past achievement 
and planning for a greater work in the 
coming year. Increases in church mem- 
bership and in attendance at church 
schools, improved finances, increases in 

‘ministers’ salaries, and plans for building 
projects are among items reported at the 
meetings that indicate a healthy growth 
and a forward look that are sorely needed 
among all liberal religious groups in these 
days. 

Tue Reeister elsewhere publishes ac- 

_counts of some of these meetings. In the 

interests of timeliness and for the sake 
of reference, reports of other meetings 
are given here, as they have come to 
the attention of Tur Reeistrer. Several 
of them perhaps omit significant items. 
It is hoped that statistics on increases 
in membership and attendance, unusual 
progress in any department of the church 
work, projects for expansion, and similar 
items presented at these meetings may be 
furnished later, if they are not here in- 
cluded. Reports of all the meetings will 
be published as soon as possible after 
their receipt. 

JAMESTOWN, N.Y.—The minister’s salary 
was raised to $3,000. The Sunday-school 
attendance has more than doubled in the 
past two years, Mrs. Arthur W. Kettle, 
assistant superintendent, reported. Four 
new members were received at the meet- 
ing. Acknowledgment was made of four 
religious pictures which have been placed 
in the reception-room of the church by 
Mr. and Mrs. N. R. Thompson. Mrs. Ethel 
Wicks Curtis. reported on negotiations 
under way to purchase bronze tablets for 
the various memorial rooms of the church. 

_ The following officers were elected: presi- 

dent, Arthur W. Kettle; vice-president, 

Norman R. Thompson; secretary, Miss Nell 

Farman ; treasurer, Harold W. Blomqvist; 

financial secretary, Miss Gertrude HE. 

Clement; trustees for three years, Arthur 

W. Kettle, Walter H. Edson, Norman R. 

Thompson; for two years, H. W. Blom- 

qvist, H. W. Fenton, Miss Farman; for 
one year, O. F. Chase, B. F. Sampsell, 

Miss Clement; superintendent of church 

school, Mrs. Walter A. Smith; assistant 
superintendent, Mrs. Arthur W. Kettle. 

SpokaNr, WasuH.—Financial reports 
showed that the church had enjoyed a 
prosperous year. The following trustees 
for three years were elected: A. G. 
Starkey, A. E. Peterson, C. H. Cochrane, 
and Miss Rhoda M, White. 

Arpany, N.Y.—The proposed new 
ehureh building at Washington Avenue 
and West Street was discussed, and the 
trustees were asked to present a detailed 
report before the end of February. These 
officers were elected: president, Dr. 
Horatio M. Pollock; vice-president, Dr. 
James Sullivan of the State Department of 
Education ; treasurer, Frederick D. Colson; 
secretary, Wallace ©. Beebe; trustees, 
George Ward, George C. Knapp, and 
Mrs. W. R. Bleecker. 

MARBLEHEAD, Mass.—Enthusiastic re- 
sponse greeted an address by Hrnest G. 


Adams of Providence, R.I., known for his 
activity in the National Council of the 
Laymen’s League. The minister, Rev. 
Edward H. Cotton, reported that steady 
progress was being made through the 
efforts of a relatively small group of 
workers. He urged co-operation by all 
members of the parish. Drawings of a 
possible addition to the parish house were 
thrown on the screen. The treasurer, 
Robert F. Homan, reported all bills paid 
and a substantial balance. Officers elected 
were: treasurer, Frederic L. Woods; trus- 
tee for three years, Charles Goodwin; 
auditors, Robert F. Homan and Edward I. 
Wallsley; trustee Story Fund, Joseph S. 
Wormstead. \ 

ScHENEcTADY, N.Y.—A net increase of 
18 per cent. in membership was reported. 
The forum committee reported that, with 
an inerease of 25 per cent. in attendance 
over last year, the present season has 
been the best patronized of the five years. 
The following trustees were elected for 
three years: C. P. Turner, Dr. A. W. 
Greene, and Victor Starzenski. R. H. 
Rogers was elected to succeed Oscar 
Junggren, resigned. 

NEWBURYPORT, Mass.—It was voted to 
make the salary of the minister $2,850, 
an inerease of $150. The following officers 
were elected: Charles T. Smith, clerk; 
George L. Hosford, Winthrop C. Coffin, 
George T. W. Tuttle, Harry D, Dodge, 
Hayden W. Morrill, Mrs. Fred L. Atkin- 
son, Mrs. Frank W. Snow, Mrs. Edward M. 
Littlefield, and Mrs. Mary E. Fenderson, 
parish committee; Henry B. Little, treas- 
urer; Mrs. BE. B. Stover, collector; Mrs. 
Frank W. Snow, Mrs. Charles F. A. 
Walcott, Mrs. Samuel P. Mulliken, music 
committee; Sidney Littlefield, Mrs. 
George A. Toppan, delegates to the Ameri- 
ean Unitarian Association conference; 


Mrs. Frank B. Berdine, Mrs. Francis EH. 


Bacon, alternates. 

MontTrREAL, CANADA.—The treasurer, Mr. 
George M. Edwards, reported that the 
deficit of 1922 had been reduced by nearly 
one-half. It is hoped to wipe the slate 
clean in 1924. The committee on revision 
of the liturgy, after two years of labor, 
presented its report. Officers and com- 
mittee of management were elected as fol- 
lows: president, George Falconer; secre- 
tary, Percy Booth; treasurer, John 
Duthie; honorary, Edward Archbald, 
G. W. Stephens, Mrs. Robert Reid, Mrs. 
H. W. Weller, Hon. Justice W. A. Weir; 
active, W. C. R. Anderson, A. A. Andrews, 
Dr. Howard T. Barnes, Charles Booth, 
George P. Butters, Dakers Cameron, 
George M. Edwards, Prof. N. N. Evans, 
John Galbraith, Dr. M. L. Hersey, Wal- 
ter B. Ramsay, Murray E. Williams, Mrs. 
8S. H. Ball, Mrs. George H. Napier, Mrs. 
H. M. MacKay, Mrs. Lewis Skaife; 
warden, John Trotter. 

AtHot, Mass.—The following were 
elected officers for the ensuing year: A. F. 
Tyler, chairman; C. 8S. Newton, treasurer ; 
A. N. Ellis, collector; A. F. Tyler, A. N. 
His, a.. Of Mill, Wie Hom bee PS B: 
Swift, H. C. Fay, L. B. Fay, F. W. Lord, 
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George F. Lord, G. C. Longley, W. L. 
Hill, A. N. Newton, ©. 8. Newton, C. E. 
Deane, S. L. Morse, ©. CG. Pierce, execu- 
tive committee; P. B. Swift, A. N. Hillis, 
C. 8S. Newton, trustees of trust funds; 
G. C. Longley, W. L. Hill, A. F.. Tyler, 
religious services; Grace Pitts, Mrs. G. 
Quinlan, benevolent committee; Women’s 
Alliance, music committee; Rev. E. B. 
(Continued on page 140) 


“*THANK-U” 


Y. P. R. U. annual play, Fine Arts Theatre, 

Boston, February 28 and March 1 at 8.15 p.m. 
Mail application at once to CuHarurs 8. 

Botster, 60 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me........tickets at $2.50, 


Thursday, Feb. 28 
2 
$2.00, $1.00, 50c. for Saturday, March] 


for which I am enclosing 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


GAMES 


SHAKESPEARE—How many questions could 
you answer on Shakespeare? Play the game 
“A Study of Shakespeare.’ Instructive, enter- 
taining. Best game out! Price 50 cents. TH» 
SHAKBSPPARD CLUB, Camden, Me. 

(iS Se a eS SSS SSS 


MISCELLANEOUS 


STAINLESS STEEL paring knives never stain, 
rust, or tarnish and are wonderful money- 
makers for church societies. Write for trial 
knife and our plan which has met with un- 
usual success everywhere. STAINLESS PRODUCTS 
Sates Co., 713 6th Street, Watervliet, N.Y. 


OLD LETTERS WANTED—vwritten before 1870; 
keep the letters and send me the envelopes 
and stamps. I am a collector and am in- 
terested in old stamps, post-marks and c¢an- 
cellation marks. Will. pay good price for all 
I can use. Collections bought. Best bank 
and commercial references furnished. W. W. 
MacLaren, Care The Press, Cleveland, Ohio. 


SAAT TT = 
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(Continued from page 189) 
Young and. officers; Sunday-school com- 
mittee; Unity Club, fioral decorations; 
A. F. Tyler, H. C. Fay, A. N. Hillis, G. C. 
Longley, R. L. Dexter, membership com- 
mittee. 

CxHicoper, Mass.—It was announced 
that candidates for pastorate left vacant 
through the death of Rey. Hdward F. 
Hayward would be heard soon.. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: moderator, 
Nelson B. Carter; clerk, Charles B. Wells; 
treasurer, Austin B. Morse; standing com- 
mittee, Willis R. Morse, Charles A. Wil- 
son, William L. Reed, Mattie BH. Warner, 
Mrs. Charles B. Wells, Herman Ritter, 
Miss Allie B. Chapin; Sunday-school 
superintendent, M. M. S. Moriarty. 

Taunton, Mass.—Dr. B. H. Strout was 
elected chairman of the prudential com- 
mittee for another year, and the vacancy 
left by the resignation of John Knox as 
a member of the committee was filled by 
the election of William 8. Stone. Approxi- 
mately $9,000 was appropriated for ex- 
penses of the church. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Church of the Messiah. 
—The following trustees for 1924 were 
chosen: Samuel P. Goddard, L. 8S. Haslam, 
Mrs. A. F. Ittner, chairman Eliot Alliance ; 
H. McK. Jones, Wallace McCargo, W. H. 
Petring, J. R. Powell. At a meeting of 
the church school, Mr. 8. H. MeVicar was 
elected superintendent for the year 1924. 

West Newton, Mass.—New officers of 
the society were elected as follows: 
trustees: Herbert L. Felton, Sinclair 
Weeks, who takes the place of his 
father, Secretary John W. Weeks; clerk, 
Irving F. Carpenter; treasurer and collec- 
tor, Francis Newhall; standing committee, 
Harold B. Chandler, M.D., Alfred T. Has- 
kell,, Mrs. Arthur W. Lane, Sumner Rob- 
inson, and Mrs. Fred W. Woodcock. 

IrHaca, N.Y.—Rey. J. C. Hump of New 
York City gave a report on the first 
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purchase the garage adjoining the land 
of the parsonage. Final action on the 
celebration of the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the church, which comes in 
February, 1925, to a later meeting. No 
action was taken on the calling of a min- 
ister; Prof. Kirsopp Lake of Harvard 
Theological School will meanwhile supply 
the pulpit. 

W. D. Mandell was elected moderator, 
Rk. B. Price, clerk, H. N. Loomis, treasurer, 
and R. B. King, auditor. WH. B. Currier 
was elected on the standing committee to 
fill the vacancy caused by the death of 
Dr. C. R. Gardner, Dana Pearson on the 
pew committee, Mrs. A. B. King on the 
musie committee, H. F. Stratton on the 
cemetery committee. Frank Lyman and 
A. P. Ramage were elected to the board 
of trustees to fill vacancies caused by the 
deaths of V. HE. Cleveland and T. M 
Shepherd. i 


Dr. Weatherly in Series 
of Sermons on Democracy 


“In America we have glibly talked of 
democracy as a cure-all for social and 
political ills,” says a statement signed by 
University of Iowa professors announc- 
ing a series of sermons by Dr. Arthur L. 
Weatherly at the First Unitarian Church, 
Iowa City, Ia. ‘We have taken it for 
granted that our political tools, our ma- 
chinery of government, are the very warp 
and woof of democracy; but to-day we are 
compelled by the course of events to ques- 
tion our assumptions. Increasing num- 
bers are beginning to feel that, if democ- 
racy shall prevail, it means the rulership 
in the future of the mediocre of the mob. 
Yet others realize that democracy is more 
than a political system; that it is a spir- 
itual force with which we must increas- 
ingly reckon.” 

The series will continue through Sun- 
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GLADIOLI, ROSES, PEONIES 


Rainbow Mixture of Gladioli, 25 
kinds: 50 for $1; 100 for $1.50. 

Choice Collection of Prims: 30for 
$1; 100 for $3. 

Giant Mother Bulbs, 
colors: 20 for $1; 100 for $4. 

Monthly Roses, three years old, all 
the popular kinds: 50 cents each; 12 
for $5. 

All the Best Peonies, 3 to 7 eyes: 
3 for $1: 12 for $3. 

All postpaid. 


R. J. GIBBINS, Mount Holly, N.J. 


all new 


REMEMBER STAR ISLAND! 


“The Spell of the Shoals” is woven into the lives 
of hundreds of Unitarians who have gained in- 
spiration by a visit to Star Island. 
The Star Island Corporation wishes to build up 
an endowment fund whereby the permanency 
and continued growth of the Shoals movement 
may be assured. 
When you are making your will, and wish to ben- 
efit a worthy Unitarian cause, remember Star 
Island. 

Please write for full particulars 


THE STAR ISLAND CORPORATION 
24 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Wiuram B. Nicuots, President 
Isaac Spracun, Treasurer 


See TSH eT eT TT ei! 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


gts following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 
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Straton-Potter debate on the infallibility Gay, April 13. Titles of the twelve ser- E 
of the Bible, and a series of evening meect- mons are “A Definition of Democracy,” PARKER HOUSE a 
ings to discuss problems of Fundamental- “The Ideal of Equality,’ “Democracy and COR. TREMONT ae: Bcscor STREETS, Z 
ism versus Liberalism was proposed. The seadersity, Training for Democracy,” Tard blecks fate AULA: Canton” Onpene = 
following officers were elected: secretary, “The Mob—the Danger Line in Democ- King’s Chapel. European Plan. Phone Con- 
Prof. F. O. Ellenwood; treasurer, Nathan tracy,” “The Power of the Common gress 380. Z 
Hanford; financial secretary, R. M. People,” “Democracy and the Family,” HOTEL LENOX . = 
Holmes; trustees for three years, Mrs. “Democracy and Education,” “Democracy BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON Q 
H. A. Hopper, O. W. Kerr, and ©. M. and Religion,” “Democracy and the State,” - pig erpaaehs Notes Race ore 2 
Doyle. “Democracy and Industry,’ “The Power B.B. 2680. ; : 
Troy, N.Y.—The following officers were of the Democratic Ideal.” FMM Memes MM ss TT 


chosen: president, Arthur P. Gerry; vice- 
president, Mrs. 8. Morris Pike; secretary, 
Prof. John Fairfield; treasurer, Wade H. 
Reichard. 

RocKLANp, Mass.—Officers and commit- 
tees were elected as follows: clerk, George 
BH. Crawford; treasurer, Miss Mary H. 
Blackman; auditor, Miss Linnie Poole; 
prudential committee, Mrs. Fred L. 
Shores; finance committee, Fred Hawes 
and Channing Howard; Sunday-school 
and good work, Mrs. Harold Lowell, Mrs. 
Chester Burrell and Miss Effie Beals; 
hospitality, John Mann, Mrs. G. 8S. Delano, 
Mrs. Walter N. Beal, and Mrs. Carrie 
Bicknell; nominating committee for 1925, 
Dr. John A. Billings, Mrs. G. 8. Delano, 
and Miss Edith Shores. 

NorTHAMPTON, Mass.—H. N. Loomis, 
- treasurer, reported increases in attendance 
and membership and a satisfactory bal- 
ance in the treasury. It was voted to 


INDIVIDUAL TRAVEL 


WE are arranging at all times—at home and abroad—Individual Tours. covering 
transportation, Hotel accommodations, etc., for Individuals, Families and small 
Parties, who desire freedom from responsibility when traveling. 

We are also offering a large variety of Escorted Tours embracing EUROPE—CALI- 
FORNIA—NATIONAL PARKS—ALASKA—EVANGELINE’S COUNTRY, GULF 
OF ST. LAWRENCE, THE SAGUENAY—BERMUDA—WEST INDIES— 


AROUND THE WORLD. Send for descriptive booklets. 


STEAMSHIP TICKETS BY ALL LINES 
COOK’S TRAVELER’S CHEQUES GOOD EVERYWHERE 


THOS. COOK & SON 


167 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 
3 DOORS FROM KEITH’S THEATRE 
Telephone Beach 8300 150 Offices throughout the World 


_Mo., 
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Nominations for Council 
of Laymen’s League Made 
Candidates for the three-year term on 
the Council of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League have been named by the nominat- 


ing committee and the list forwarded to 


all members with instructions how to make 
additional nominations before the official 
ballot is distributed and the vote taken 
by mail in accordance with the provisions 
of the constitution of the Laymen’s 
League. 

To fill seven vacancies, the committee— 
William BH. Wrather of Dallas, Tex., Mal- 
colm H. Bissell of Philadelphia, Pa., and 
Wesley BE. Monk of Boston, Mass.—have 
submitted these candidates: 

Robert 8. Allyn of New York, N.Y., pat- 
ent lawyer, president of the Metropolitan 
Conference of Unitarian Churches, and 
president of the board of trustees, Church 
of the Unity, Brooklyn. 

_ Frederick P. Fish of Boston, Mass., law- 


yer, formerly president of the American 


Telephone and Telegraph Company, mem- 
ber of the executive committee of Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and the 
eouncil of Radcliffe College. 

» Perey W. Gardner of Providence, R.I., 
lawyer, president of the board of trustees 
of the First Congregational (Unitarian) 
Church, treasurer of the General Unita- 
rian Conference, president of Proctor 
Academy, and formerly president of the 
Providence chapter. 

G. Oliver Carpenter, Jr., of St. Louis, 
insurance broker, trustee of the 
Chureh of the Unity, and formerly sec- 
retary of the Unity chapter. 

Dr. John F. Oechsner of New Orleans, 
La., physician, honorary vice-president of 
the Laymen’s League, formerly president 
of the New Orleans chapter, and president 
of the New Orleans Rotary Club. 

John M. Thayer of Worcester, Mass., 
lawyer, formerly president of the Worces- 
ter chapter and formerly member of the 
prudential committee of the First Unita- 


‘rian Church. 


H. J. Thompson of Pittsburgh, Pa., man- 
ufacturer, chairman of the Unitarian 
Campaign, First Unitarian Church. 

The committee also named these alter- 


‘nates: Marshall B. Dalton of Pittsburgh, 


Pa., insurance, formerly president of the 
First Church, Philadelphia, chapter, and 
now chairman of the board of trustees of 
the First Unitarian Church, Pittsburgh ; 
Richard W. Sulloway of Franklin, N.H., 
manufacturer, formerly president of the 
Franklin chapter, trustee of the First Uni- 
tarian Church and treasurer of Proctor 
Academy; Charles A. Root of Uxbridge, 
Mass., manufacturer, formerly president of 
the Uxbridge Chapter; Lewis G. Park- 
hurst of Winchester, Mass., publisher, for- 
merly state Senator and formerly presi- 
dent of the Winchester chapter. 

The constitution provides that addi- 
tional nominations may be made and Head- 
quarters invites such action, offering to 
assist impartially members who desire to 
have other names placed on the ballot. 
Ineligible for such nomination because of 
the rotation-in-office principle are the fol- 
lowing, whose terms expire this year: Gus- 
tave A. Breaux, Louisville, Ky.; J. Ran- 
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dolph Coolidge, Jr. Boston, Mass.; 
Henry C. Hall, Victoria, B.C., Canada; 
Morton D. Hull, Chicago, Ill.; John L. 
Mauran, St. Louis, Mo.; Jesse H. Met- 
calf, Providence, R.I.; Alexander L. Smith, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


Timely Addresses in 
Worcester Conference 


More than 200 persons attended the 
fifty-seventh annual meeting of the 
Worcester Conference at Marlboro, Mass., 
January 24. The night before, supper was 
served to visiting ministers and their 
wives in the vestry of the church; and 
the ministers held a conference at the 
parsonage of the Marlboro-church, while 
the women were entertained at the home 
of City Treasurer and Mrs. William H. 
Osgood. 

The all-day session of the 24th opened 
with devotional exercises by Rev. George 
M. Gerrish of the First Unitarian Church 
of Ware, Mass. This was followed by a 
business meeting and an address on “The 
Education of Our Ministers,” by Percy W. 
Gardner of Providence, R.I. A discussion 
followed. An address was given for “The 
One Hundredth Anniversary of the Ameri- 
ean Unitarian Association,” by Rev. Henry 
Wilder Foote. Luncheon was served by 
women of the parish of the Marlboro 
church. At the afternoon session there 
were reports from various committees of 
their activities for the past year. 

These officers were elected: President, 
A. F. Butterfield of Brookfield ; vice-presi- 
dents, Rey. Arthur H. Wheelock of Ux- 
bridge and Lewis A. Wright of Gardner ; 
secretary and treasurer, Rev. James C. 
Dunean of Clinton; directors—Mrs. 
Elizabeth Templeton of Leominster; Hd- 
ward HE. Allen of Marlboro; Mrs. Arthur P. 
Rugg of Worcester; Frank E, Howard 
of Clinton; J. Gardner Lincoln of Ware; 
Edwin May of Leicester. 

Rey. Herbert M. Gesner, minister of the 
Marlboro church, spoke on “The Greater 
Quest of the World.” After a discussion 
the closing address was made by Rey. 
Maxwell Savage of the First Unitarian 
Church of Worcester. 


‘ship can be secured. 
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Hungarian Unitarian Work 
Organized in Ohio Cities 


One hundred and twenty Hungarian 
Unitarian families of cities in Northeast- 
ern Ohio are now associated in a Unita- 
rian movement which was begun last Oc- 
tober by Rey. Alexander Bodoczy and 
which resulted, on October 27, in the or- 
ganization of the First Hungarian Uni- 
tarian Church in Akron, Ohio. 

Mr. Bodoczy, a Hungarian Unitarian 
minister, from Transylvania, arrived in 
Cleveland last September, encouraged to 
come to America by certain families of 
Unitarian inheritance living in Akron. 
On October 13, Mr. Bodoczy met Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot, President of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, and other 
friends, in Toledo, and arrangements were 
made by which Mr. Bodoczy was enabled 
to hold services for the Hungarian Unita- 
rians living in the cities of Northeastern 
Ohio. An administrative committee was 
organized in the First Unitarian Church 
of Cleveland, and this committee has 
kept in close communication with Mr. 
Bodoczy. He has held services and visited 
his people in Alliance, Akron, and Canton; 
and some 120 families are now associated 
in his movement. 

On October 27, twenty-four people or- 
ganized the First Hungarian Unitarian 
Chureh of Akron, and services are being 
regularly held in a rented church. The 
Sunday-school meets in groups at various 
homes. The local groups are providing 
all the overhead expenses, and, for the 
present, the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion takes care of the greater part of Mr. 
Bodoczy’s compensation as minister. 

Regular services will be begun in Alli- 
ance as soon as a suitable place for wor- 
Mr. Bodoczy is writ- 
ing a series of articles on Unitarianism for 
the local Hungarian papers. D. Des- 
Foldes is chairman of the Cleveland com- 
mittee that has direct charge of these en- 
terprises. 

Other officers chosen at the organization 
of the Akron church were: superintend- 
ent, Martin Kocsis; president, George 
Kocsis; secretary, Stephen Saus; treas- 
urer, John Bordi. 


Che 


CHRISTIAN 


CENTURY 


A Journal of Religion 
Charles Clayton Morrison, Editor 
Published Weekly $4 a Year 


Subscribe Now! Check O 
in coupon indicating which 
offer you wish to accept. 
(Note: Canadian postage, 52 


cents extra; foreign, $1.04.) 


COMING! during FEBRUARY 


The Virgin Birth 


Two articles of profound insight and authority: 


A WOMAN’S VIEW OF THE VIRGIN BIRTH 


By MISS MAUDE ROYDEN 


The World’s Outstanding Woman Preacher 


A DISTINGUISHED CLERGYMAN’S VIEW 


By WILLIAM E. BARTON, D.D. 
Ex-Moderator of Congregational National Council 


Paul Hutchinson T 1.—A GREAT BOOK WITH A YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION (NEW). 


widely known writer on 
questions of international- | 
ism, Christian missionsand | 
various aspects of church 
life and progress becomes 
MANAGING EDITOR 


of The Christian Century | 
on February first. I 


Lyman Abbott, or 


Name and Address 


The Christian Century, 440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago: ° 

O Please enter my name (a new subscriber) for a year’s subscription to The Chris- 
tian Century at your regular rate of $4.00 (ministers $3.00. Please use title “‘Rev.’’). 
I will remit upon receipt of bill and you will please send me without extra charge a 
copy of (1) “Christianity and Social Science,” by Ellwood, or 0 ‘Toward the Under- 
standing of Jesus,” by Simkhovitch, or 0 ‘‘What Christianity Means to Me," by 
O “Religious Perplexities,” by Jacks, or O “Religion of the 
| Social Passion’, by Dickinson, or 0 Goodspeed’s New Testament. 

IIl.—TWELVE WEEKS FOR ONE DOLLAR. 
I O Enclosed please find $1.00 for a 12 weeks’ acquaintance subscription. 


THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


the 


I look to sreat 


American people and 
to that GOD who has 


never forsaken them. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Young People in “Thank-U” 


The annual dramatic production of our 
Young People’s Religious Union this year 
has all the earmarks of ambitious youth- 
ful enthusiasm. Not satisfied with ama- 
teur performances in local parish houses, 
they’ have boldly hired a theatre in Bos- 
ton, Mass., and are concentrating on this 
centralized effort. 

As a reward, the unusual privilege has 
been granted them of using a play which 
is still in professional production. Con- 
vineced that it was perfectly suited to the 
needs, and that it would secure worthy 
presentation, Winchell Smith and John 
Golden have released their latest comedy, 
“Thank-U,” especially for the use of the 
Y. P. R. U. The play deals with a prob- 
lem in the life of the worthy but under- 
paid minister. It has the voiced support 
of the Ministerial Union. Raymond 
Knight of the Harvard 47 Workshop has 
been engaged as director, and many young 
people prominent in the churches around 
Boston are in the east. 

The management is urging that appli- 
eations for tickets be made at once, in 
order to secure the best choice of seats. A: 
printed application will be found in the 
advertising columns of this issue. Pro- 
ceeds of the play are to be used for en- 
larging the work of the National 
NCS ad ae OE 


Dr. Lathrop at King’s Chapel 


The preaching mission at King’s Chapel, 
Boston, Mass., during the week beginning 
February 11 will commence as usual with 
an organ recital at 12.15 p.m. on Monday. 
On the following days, Tuesday, Wednes- 
day (mid-day and vespers), and Thurs- 
day (February 12-14), the visiting 
preacher will be John Howland Lathrop, 
D.D., of the Church of the Saviour (Uni- 
tarian), Brooklyn, N.Y. On Friday, Feb- 
ruary 15, the preacher will be Seeley K. 
Tompkins, D.D., of the Central Congre- 
gational Church, Boston, Mass. 


Miss Olive M. Jones of New York City, 
president of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, spoke on “Salvaging Youth in New 
York City,” and Dr. William Mather Lewis, 
recently inaugurated president of George 
Washington University, Washington, D.C., 
discussed ‘The Conservation of Human 
Capital,” at a mass meeting held by 
the Dedham, Mass., chapter of the Unita- 
rian Laymen's League. 


“Once there lived a man who absolutely 
followed the vison of the ideal, without 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to 
candidates for the liberal ministry both men and 
women at a minimum cost. Summer quarter for 


| the entire school at the University of Chicago. 
| Excellent dormitories for men both at Meadville 


and Chicago at nominal charge. Unusual library 
facilities. Free tuition. Liberal scholarships for 
competent students both at Chicago and Mead- 
ville. Annual Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for 
a graduate of high standing. 

While students with A.B. degree or equiva- 
lent are preferred, those without it may be 
accepted. 

Next quarter begins at Meadville, January 3. 
For information apply to the President, 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


OUR AIM 


To meet a wide-felt need among our people 
of moderate means for a preparatory school 
of the finest type. 


While no denominational line is drawn in 
the admission of pupils, this school is sup- 
ported and its policy directed by Unitarians. 
It offers to parents of this denomination an 
opportunity to perpetuate the spirit of liberal- 
ism by its methods in upbuilding the coming 
generations. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


American Unitarian Association 
The Executive Body of the Unitarian 


Churches of the United States and Canada | 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books, 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 
Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Secretary. Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 


Ti rer. 
eds Headquarters 


25 Beacon.Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Officés 


299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


EVENING CLASSES 


Arithmetic, Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Typewriting, 
English, French, Italian, Spanish, Public Speaking, 
Photography, Salesmanship, ete. 


B. Y. M. C. UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 
Sen | for Circular Phone Bracu 0123 


THE CHILDREN'S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


An Italian girl of fourteen loves music and 
is anxious to take lessons on the piano. 

This child has latent talent and it should 
be developed. Here is an opportunity for you 
who read this. 

Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 

Vicr-Presipent, Mrs. E. P. SALTONSTALL. 


Cierk,: Rev. CHRISTOPHER R, ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Drrectors: Miss Louisa F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. “Bria. 
lee, Miss M. Louise Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., 
Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, James Millar, Rev. Palfrey Per- 
kins, Rev. Paul S. Phalen. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat SEcrETARY, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL — 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for self-support. Next term begins August 20. 


For Register of the School, or further informa - 
tion, address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED ~ 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors 
of Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 
Church School Organization. Opens second Monday 
in October. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Organized April 11, 1919 


Strives to diffuse and perpetuate the prin- 

ciples of liberal religion 
Through Institutes for Religious Education—494 
persons have received training. 


Through Preaching Missions—total attendance 
to date exceeds 77,000. 


Through the publication and distribution of lit- 
erature 692, 000 copies in less than four years. 


Through its news service—supplying 1,500 peri- 
odicals with “‘live’? news of Unitarian activities. 


‘7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 11, MASS. 


regard to the consequence to himself. He 
was even cheerful when he observed that 
the birds of the air have nests and the 
foxes have holes in the ground, although 
he had not a single place he could call 
his own. In an age of racial prejudices, 
class hatreds, and religious bigotry, he 
looked forward with confidence to the es- 
tablishment upon earth of a common- 


wealth of God. That which seemed to 
other men a distant dream, Jesus en- 
deavored to realize here and now. Jesus 
the poet-carpenter, the wandering minstrel 
of Galilee, taught mankind that the 
greatest happiness in life cannot be pur- 
chased with money, but is a treasure in 
the mind of man.’’-—Reyv. Clarence Reed, 
in the Oakland, Calif., Tribune. 
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District Work of Church 
at Sioux City Successful 


Extending the influence of a church far 
beyond its natural parish boundaries 
through some system of associate or dis- 
trict memberships has been undertaken 
by several churches, with notable success, 
during a period of five and a half years, 
by the First Unitarian Church of Sioux 
City, Ia. ; 

Readers ‘of THe Recister will recall 
that the minister, Rev. Charles E. Snyder, 
began his extension work in 1918. He ob- 
tained lists of names of possibly inter- 
ested people in cities and towns near 
Sioux .City, and looked them up. Now 
he covers districts in Northwestern Iowa, 
Southwestern Minnesota, and parts of 
South Dakota and Nebraska, where there 
are now enrolled 125 district members. 
Financial contributions of the district 
members are used only to pay the expenses 
of the extension work. 

Mr. Snyder visits these “outposts” 
every summer. During last July and 
August he got into twenty-eight communi- 
ties and called on more than 100 families, 
traveling over 2,000 miles. 

About 1,000 pamphlets are mailed to the 
non-resident members each year. The Bea- 
con is placed in the homes where there are 
children. In several of these homes, the 
regular Sunday-school work is carried on by 
the children, under the supervision of the 
parents, who make monthly reports to the 
Sioux City church on the amount covered. 
At the end of the school year, the non- 
_ resident children are given certificates like 
those received by the pupils in Sioux City. 

Unitarian Clubs have been organized in 
Sioux Falls, 8.D., and at Washta, Ia., as 
branches of the church. There are about 
forty members at each place. Mr. Snyder 
attends eyery other meeting of each club. 
The clubs have resulted in contacts with 
several new people and other groups of 
community life. . 

“The district work has developed a good 
deal of intimate personal correspondence,” 
says Mr. Snyder. “I have a feeling that 
the personal touch and friendliness is no 
little part of the value of the work.” 


Encouraging Reports Heard 
* at Berkeley Church Meeting 


Progress in all departments of : the 


church was reported at the annual meet- - 


ing and dinner of the Berkeley, Calif., 
church, held January 18 and attended by 
195 guests. 

William C. File, president of the board 
of trustees last year, presided at the busi- 
ness meeting. Rev. Robert French Leav- 
ens, the minister, gave a review of the 
year’s activities. Dr. William I> Law- 
rance of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion brought greetings, and told of the 
high character of work done by the Berke- 
ley church: Rev. Thomas Clayton, min- 
ister of the Fresno church, spoke of the 
Berkeley church as one of the modern. 
progressive churches, and told of the Uni- 
tarian mission which will be held in 
Fresno in March, with Mr. Leavens as 
one of the speakers. 

Rey. Gordon Kent, minister of the 


church at Alameda, said that wherever he 


\ 
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went the Berkeley church was pointed to 
as a model. Rey. A. Wakefield Slaten, 
new member of the faculty of the Pacific 
Unitarian School for the Ministry, de- 
clared that the meeting surpassed in in- 
terest and attendance any similar meeting 
he had ever attended. 

Carl B. Wetherell, the Pacific Coast sec- 
retary, urged that the Friday afternoon 
organ vesper services be continued. They 
were known all over the Coast and con- 
stituted one. of the finest things being 
done by the church, he said. 

The three new trustees elected were 
Dr. S. M. Augustine, and Prof. E. T. 
Williams and Prof. Stuart Daggett of the 
University of California. 


Fourth Church in Brooklyn 
Seriously Damaged by Fire 


Early Tuesday morning, January 29, the 
church of the Fourth Unitarian Society in 
Brooklyn, N.Y. (Flatbush), was seriously 
damaged by fire. The roof and the east- 
ern wall were destroyed and the interior 
badly gutted by water. The pews were 
apparently undamaged, but the organ and 
the rest of the furnishings were probably 
rendered worthless. 

The neighboring Methodist, Universalist, 


“and Episcopal churches all promptly ex- 


tended their hospitality to the Flatbush 
congregation. The Society has accepted 
the invitation of St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church and will worship on Sunday 
mornings in the parish house. It is be 
lieved that the insurance is sufficient to 
eover the actual damage to the church 
building. but in planning for rebuilding, 
the trustees are considering the advisa- 
bility of enlarging the plant and provid- 
ing more adequate accommodations for the 
increasing work of the Society. The 
people are facing the emergency with 
courage and confidence. 


Funeral of Mrs. Withington 


The funeral of Mrs. Ellen J. Withing- 
ton, widow of Rev. George G. Withington, 
for many years minister of the old Con- 
gregational (Unitarian) church at Haston 
Center, Mass., was held at her home in 
North Easton, Mass., January 9. Rey. 
Fred R. Lewis, minister of Unity Church 
at North Haston, officiated. 


Europe’s Reduced Scale of Livin 
Pp 
(Continued from page 124) 


survive. Skimping is the order of the 
day. Their capital is struggling bravely 
to keep up a cheerful front. Great public 
buildings that were begun before the war, 
however, are now unfinished ruins. The 
public officials are underpaid. A letter- 
carrier to whom I gave a tip of the equiva- 
lent of twenty cents gave me a clear in- 
sight into social conditions. When I gave 
him the douceur with the suggestion that 
he buy some cigarettes, he replied al- 
most reproachfully: “I’ll buy bread with 
it, if you don’t mind.” 

As for Turkey, the furthest east of the 
defeated nations, Turkey is always Tur- 
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key. But even Turkey, as a food-produc- 
ing nation, is well fed. As for paying its 
international obligations, when did Turkey 
ever pay an international obligation? 


VICTOR Portable 
STEREOPTICON 


The 
for every noed 


of ii 
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illustra 
Tectures for rent. 


WRI 

INFORMAT 
VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CO. INC 
303 VICTOR BLDG, DAVENPORT IOWA 


The Fundamentalist Says 
RELIGION IS 


Conservative 
Conformative 
Static 
Worshipful 


The Liberal Says 
RELIGION IS ALSO 


Progressive 
Reformative 
Dynamic 
Masterful 


e 


The following books will throw 
light upon the inevitable conflict 
of opinion between these two re- 
ligions. 


ORTHODOXY: ITS TRUTHS 
AND ERRORS 
By James Freeman Clarke. 
$1.15 postpaid 


ESSENTIALS AND NON-ES- 
SENTIALS IN RELIGION 

By James Freeman Clarke. 
$0.80 postpaid 


THE GREAT AFFIRMA- 
TIONS. OF RELIGION 
By Thomas R. Slicer. 
$1.35 postpaid 


THE ORIGIN AND CHAR- 
ACTER OF THE BIBLE 
By Jabez T. Sunderland. 
$1.65 postpaid 


THE SPARK IN THE CLOD: 
or Evolution and Religion 

By Jabez T. Sunderland. 
$1.15 postpaid 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
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“Bronck writes on astronomical sub- 
jects.” “Is he paid a space rate?’—Life. 


America takes a great interest in Mng- 
land, says a writer. Yes, and from.— 
London Ideas. 


The Philistine and the Poet together 
viewed the advent of dawn. “Ah,” cried 
the Philistine, “it is the beginning of day.” 
“Alas,” the Poet sighed, “it is the end of 


night.’’—Life. 
Trish Father (to promising son): “Be 
a good boy and study hard, Dennis, and 


some day you may be President of the 
Irish Republic and have .everybody in 
Ireland respecting your memory.”’—Tatler. 


With the Fundamentalists and the Mod- 
ernists explaining things to each other, it 
is getting to be more interesting to go 
to church than to stay at home and read 
the newspapers.—New York Hvening Post. 


Said the master carpenter to the plas- 
terer receiving fourteen dollars a day, as 
they slapped together a modern home, 
“The man who lives in this house should 
put a paper-weight on the roof.”—Life. 


The talk turned to the Meanness Record. 


It was achieved by the employer who 
had his stenographer stay after hours 
and then charged her for the telephone 
call to say she wouldn’t be home for 


dinner.—New York World. 


“Tiow did your speech go yesterday?” 
asked one minister of another. ‘Why, I 
thought I had made a hit until the pre- 
siding officer said, when I finished, ‘Let 
us sing a hymn to waken us out of our 
lethargy !’ "—Universalist Leader. 


At a lecture, the speaker orated fer- 
vently: “He drove straight to his goal. 
He looked neither to the right nor to 
the left, but pressed forward, moved by 
a definite purpose. Neither friend nor foe; 
could delay him, 
course, 
at their own peril. What would yu call 
such a man?” “A truck driver !#shouted 
a voice from the audience,—Forbes’s 
Magazine. 


“T don’t see,” began an argumentative 
citizen, “why, if that member of Congress 
is as unpopular and generally obnoxious 
to everybody as the newspapers say he is, 
he gets so many things from the House.” 
Then a gentleman who has formerly served 
in -that body explained. “Suppose,” said 
he, “you were a business man having im- 
perative business to attend to, and a man 
came in and sat down next to you and 
began to file a.saw—wouldn’t you give 
him what he wanted?’—Harper’s Maga- 
aine. 


Bishop Whitehead, writing on the for- 
tieth anniversary of his consecration, told 
this story: “Early in the eighties our then 
general missionary went to a certain town 
not a hundred miles from Pittsburgh to 
make arrangements for a service in a 
schoolhouse. The trustees met to con- 
sider the matter. ‘What is the Episcopal 
Church, anyhow?’ they asked. ‘Is it some- 
thing new?’ Being reassured, they finally 
eonsented, after some discussion, to our 
use of the schoolroom for a service, with 
this condition: ‘Provided that nothing 
shall be done contrary to the Christian 
religion.’ The general missionary signed 
a guarantee to that effect.” 
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TEN THOUSAND NEEDED 


in Annual Contributions from church, 
societies, and generous individuals, to 


. mi tintain the minister’s pension at the 
modest sum of $490. Send them to 


HAROLD G, ARNOLD, Treasurer 
54 Kenneth Street, West Roxbury, Mass. 


All makes slightly used machines 


TYPEWRITERS, $20 up. Easy monthly pay- 


ments, [ive days’ free trial in your home. Express pre- 
paid. Guaranteed two years. Write today for price list C. 


PAYNE COMPANY 
Dept. C. R., Rosedale Station, Kansas City, KANSAS 


Individual Clips 


Over 40,000 churches use 
the Thomas Service. 
Cleanand sanitary. Write 
now for Calon and Special Trial Offer. 
Thomas Communion Service Co. Box 515 Lima, Ohio, 
$1.00 
GLADIOLI 42 Fancy, 10 colors........ 3.00 
Guaranteed to blossom 


Colored Gladiolus Book with cultural directions FREE 
PIERCE BULB CO., Guaran-tested Bulbs, Box 18, West Medway, Mass, 


36 Mixed Bulbs, 6 colors.... 


nor turn him from his} 
All who crossed his path did so | 


DEAGAN TOWER CHIMES 


PLAYED BY ORGANIST FROM ELECTRIC KEYBOARD 
THE MEMORIAL SUBLIME 


LITERATURE, INCLUDING TESTED PLAN FOR 
SECURING CHIMES SENT UPON REQUEST 
STANDARD SETS - $ 5.000 TO $10.000 


J.C, DEAGAN 
167 DEAGAN BUILDING, 


Stands for the lasting “Wear’’ built right into every 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATOR — 


The Chest with the Chill in it 


MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


..NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Bibles Sunday Schools 


Completeline for school use, birth- 
days, graduation, C.E. meetings: 


Send for Catalog 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


A SCHOLARSHIP 


is offered in one of the best schools for young 
ladies near Boston which specializes in music. 


PIANO, PIPE ORGAN, VIOLIN, VOICE, 
HARMONY 
under eminent masters. There is an opportunity 
available for a girl to earn part of her tuition. 
For particulars, address C-60, THe Caristran 
STHR 


Educational 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


New_Students Admitted ee Monday 
to the Following Courses: Secretarial (College 


rene, Business, Shorthand, Combined, Civil 


Dictati Machine, Calculating Ma- 
eins,  Wintahing ‘courses. 
Other College Grade Courses open in September. 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
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Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rey. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. esper service at 4. Wednesday 
noon service, 12.10 to 12.40. 


DORCHESTER FIRST PARISH CHURCH. 


Meeting House Hill (1680), Rev. Adelbert L. _ 


Hudson and Rey. L. V. Rutledge, ministers. 
Service, 11 a.m. All are cordially welcome. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLHS, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets ; minister, Rev. 
Abraham M, Hinbany D.D. Church service at 
11 A.M. Disciples School, 9.45 a.m. Kinder- 
garten, 11 A.M. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS Seba (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and 20th Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. Sunday morn- 
ings at 10 o'clock, "All Souls School of Reli- 
gious Bducation for adults and children; at 
11 o'clock, kindergarten for’ small children ; at 
11 o’clock, church service. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1680), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough treets. 
Charles EB. Park, D.D., minister. Stee -school 
at 10.15 a.m, Morning Service, 11 a.m. Com- 
munion Service on the first Sunday of each 
month after morning service. The church is 
open daily from 9 to 5. Free pews at all 
services. All are welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tremont 
Streets, Rev. Harold HB. B. Speight, minister, 
Rey. Howard N. Brown, D.D. minister emeritus. 
Choir of men’s voices; Raymond C, Robinson, 
organist and choirmaster. Morning Prayer with 
sermon by Rev. John Howland Lathrop, D.D., 
Chureh of the Saviour (Unitarian), Brooklyn 
N.Y., February 10, 11 a.m, Daily services fs, 
13.15 P.M., except Saturdays. Vesper services 
Wednesdays at 5 p.m. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
corner of Beacon Street and Audubon Road. 
(All Beacon Street cars in the subway pass the 
chureh,) Rev. Edward A. Horton, D.D., Min- 
ister Emeritus. Rey. Hugene Rodman Shippen, 
Minister. 9.45 a.m., Church School. College 
Class under Frederick C. Packard, Jr. 11 A.M. 
Morning Service, Rey. Loren B. Macdonald of 
Concord will preach a historical sermon on 
“Ralph Waldo Emerson.” 7.80 P.m., publie 
meeting of the Emerson Guild. All are welcome. 


THE PERRY PICTURES 


Reproductions of the World's Great 
Paintings, 6428. Postpaid. 

TWO CENTS EACH 

For 25 or More 

Send 50 cents for 25 Art Subjects 
or 25 on Life of Christ. No two 
alike. Mention this Le pe 
Beautiful 64-page catalogue for 
15 cents in coin or stamps 
The Perry Pictures Co., Malden, Mass, 


